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EDITORIAL 
THE GIFTED PUPIL IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Several years ago California passed laws providing financial support 
for a special program of education for the mentally retarded student. It 
wisely required that both the identification and the teaching of these pupils 
should be undertaken only by specially trained personnel. This concern for 
the handicapped, the “underdog,” is a familiar American atttiude. Re- 
cently, almost as if in response to a feeling of guilt, we are emphasizing that 
something must also be done for the gifted or “more capable” learner. No 
legislation has been enacted as yet and there is no provision for insisting 
that specially trained personnel be required for these superior students. 
Nonetheless, a grass-roots movement is springing up in community after 
community, and reports of interesting developments are beginning to ap- 
pear. 

Enrichment of the existing program is the most widespread idea, but 
there are some reports of special programs in which the talented are segre- 
gated or grouped for special instruction and at times they may even be 
accelerated. These latter ideas are siill not fully accepted, but we hear them 
increasingly mentioned in discussions of the problem. 

The alarming shortage of highly trained leaders is becoming apparent 
as is the shocking waste of talent represented in the number of superior 
youth who do not go on for higher training either because of inadequate 
challenge in elementary and high school or lack of finances. Fortunately, 
there is increasing discussion of a greatly augmented program of national 
and state scholarships for superior but needy high school graduates which 
it is hoped may soon be enacted into law. 

It appears that we are now on the road to recognizing that an adequate 
program for the gifted is far from being snobbish or undemocratic. It is 
an imperative for survival and a necessary ingredient for the prospering 
of democratic institutions. To this end the secondary school is responding. 

One of the most remarkable features of American secondary educa- 
tion is its resilience in adapting to the requirements of society. As the 
needs first of one group and then of another become known, the secondary 
school strives to satisfy them. This is one of its greatest strengths, not a 
weakness as some critics maintain. Its adaptive power is one of the main 
reasons why the American secondary school has grown so tremendously in 
the past half century. Because of its organization, the secondary school is 
uniquely qualified to provide for special groups, such as the gifted. Fn- 
richment, grouping, and acceleration are all possible without major struc- 
tural changes in the school. Referring to the theme of the Journal for this 
year, we may state that this is one of the ways in which the secondary 
school is meeting its new responsibilities. 
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It is important to remember that a democratic secondary education is 
a differentiated education that takes its cue from the needs of each and 
every individual pupil. The signs point to a more vigorous and rigorous 
intellectual program for those who can profit from it, a freer education for 
those in economic need, and a wider offering for those whose talents fall 
outside of the scope of the capabilities usually associated strictly with for- 
mal academic learning. The American secondary school is thus becoming 
both broader and deeper in the scope of its educational program. 


R.N. B. 





A New Perspective in Teaching English 


By LOU LA BRANT 





One of the most vigorous professional teaching groups in the State 
is the California Association of Teachers of English. Each year in the 
fall the Central Section sponsors a conference at Asilomar in collabo- 
ration with many other professional associations. The “Asilomar 
Conference” is coming to be one of the important educational gather- 
ings in the State. The keynote address this year was made by Dr. Lou 
La Brant, President, National Council of Teachers of English who is 
so well known in American. education as to need no introduction to 
English teachers. She is currently a visiting professor at Atlanta Uni- 
versity under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The article 
which appears this month is based upon her address to the Asilomar 
Conference and provides a new perspective on the teaching of English 
in our schools which should prove stimulating both to teachers and 
administrators who were unable to hear her at Asilomar. 





It might be helpful in the discussions and planning of the next two 
days if we might for the time being dismiss from our minds our precon- 
ceived ideas of what is meant by “English” in the curriculum and think 
instead of something broader. Too often our ideas of the teaching of 
English are tied to such matters as attaining norms on reading or usage 
tests, to lists of specified books, and to rules of grammar and punctuation. 
It is possible to use all of these devices and piecemeal approaches and still 
fail to have anything appropriate to the teaching of their native language 
to American adolescents. 

We might begin with a very brief and superficial consideration of what 
the language English is today. Let me offer a few facts. English is the 
largest language in the world in terms of individual words. It is native to 
one in ten of the men, women and children living on the Earth today and 
is spoken or understood by perhaps a million more who get along well 
enough that you, an English-speaking person, can be understood when you 
ask for food, clothing, or shelter. With the exception of Chinese, English 
is probably the simplest language in so far as grammar is concerned, de- 
pending as it does largely on word order rather than inflection. This word 


order is learned in infancy, and in consequence needs relatively little direct 
teaching. In contrast to its grammar, the alphabet and spelling of English 
are far from superior. Our alphabet is anything but phonetic, some con- 
sonants standing for a number of sounds, vowels having as many as four 
different symbols. Small wonder then that the youngster finds little mean- 
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ing in grammar, which he uses for the most part without teaching, and is 
disgusted with spelling for which almost no rules can be offered. 

Our language has extensive use. It is both a working and an official 
language of the United Nations, which means that it is rapidly, along with 
French, becoming the great language of diplomacy. Even many Russians 
understand it, since it is taught regularly in their schools and their high 
school boys and girls are reading Mark Twain and Dickens. 

Carriers of the language are the largest radio, motion picture, and 
television systems in the world, although we sometimes find the quality 
of what is distributed less than we might wish. Combining a few words 
with many simple pictures has produced a so-called ‘comic strip” industry 
which has all but overwhelmed the youth of our land. In addition millions 
of copies of daily papers flow from our presses, and magazines flood our 
newsstands, and even disfigure our gutters. 

Translations of books from all modern languages and from all ages 
since man learned to write have put into English the thoughts of civilized 
man over a period of perhaps six thousand years. 

Here is a language, spoken by 250,000,000 people, limitless in its po- 
tential, confusing in its forms and its abundance. 

Let us take time to notice one other factor which complicates our pres- 
ent scene. When most of us learned to speak, we learned English from a 
few persons—father, mother, nurse, brothers or sisters. A voice meanc 
a human being near at hand. Entering a room and hearing someone speak, 
the natural question was “Who’s here?” Today, through the omnipresent 
radio or television set, the infant in the average home hears thousands of 
disembodied voices long before he learns to babble ‘“‘ma-ma”’ or “da-da.” 
Voices are matters to be accepted like air and light and automobile horns; 
phenomena which must, most of the time, be disregarded or even blocked 
out. What this means, we do not know ; but certainly we face in our schools 
a group whose language learning and hence language attitudes differ 
basically from those of three generations ago. 

Let me call attention to one or two other matters. The written word 
is still our richest bond with the past. Through stories about the ages 
which have gone, but more importantly through the words written by 
those who have lived and died, we make their experiences ours and our- 
selves a part of the great stream of human life. This sense of the past and 
confidence that we ourselves through language are projecting our civiliza- 
tion into the future are among the greatest securities we possess. We find 
a sense of faith which comes from reading the lives of men and women 
who lived and died and still live in our own lives today. We smile and 
weep with Homer and realize thereby something about the endlessness of 
life. Today, with our constant talk about annihilation, about escape to 
other planets, about the end of civilization, children and youth need as 
perhaps no other age has needed, this sense of continuity, this contact with 
the past which literature gives. It is possible that five hundred years hence 
recorded voices may serve this function of carrying one generation into 
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another. Perhaps our great great great descendants may find reassurance 
when they hear our voices and recognize tones like their own. Today, how- 
ever, that recognition must still come through reading. 

Teaching this language is the problem of our English departments: 
teaching young people to read it; to speak it freely and frankly ; to under- 
stand its dangers and its privileges; to find their way through the mazes 
of books, magazines, broadcasts and movies. To work with these prob- 
lems is to teach English. Thus far we have not succeeded as we might 
wish or hope to do. 

With all our potentials we do not lead the world in any of the following: 


percent of literacy ; 

number of new books per year ; 
reading of books per capita ; 
reading of newspapers per capita. 


We do lead—only slightly—in movie going, and in consumption of comics 
per capita. 

How, then, are we to know how well we are succeeding, which way 
we should go? 

Of course demons, and semicolons, and even shall and will may come 
into the picture along with 750,000 other words, and periods and commas. 
But we need to get at something more fundamental, some plan in which we 
can see direction. As an attempt, let us try out a series of questions as 
measures of the English program in any high school in the country. 


1. How well do our students talk? 


We cannot, obviously, hear the talking that goes on all day, outside 
school, in the home. We can, however, listen in our classes. Do all con- 
tribute to discussions? Do our students use language to exchange informa- 
tion and to secure information, or is their classroom talking merely an 
expression of finality? De we have arguments or do we have considera- 
tion of problems? Are ideas considered, or do our students listen only to 
their friends, to the ones within their own racial, religious, or social group? 
Do they, perchance, still talk only to the teacher? Do they talk merely for 
a mark, to prove they have studied? How well do our students use lan- 
guage for its prime purpose—the exchange of human experience, factual 
and emotional ? 


2. How well do our students listen? 

This is often difficult to decide. There are classrooms where there is 
no need to listen because all the students have read the same book, all know 
the same facts. The only possible reason for listening is the ignoble one 
of trying to catch a fellow student in error. Do our students listen to learn? 
Do they listen critically? Does their conversation give evidence that they 
distinguish between fact and judgment? between the truth and the big 
lie? between the emotional and the informational? This does not mean 
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that we should never be moved by what we hear. It does mean that we 
should know whether we are merely being moved emotionally or are re- 
sponding to evidence. 

Listening applies not only to face to face situations, of course, but to 
listening to radio and television as well. What evidence do we have of 
discrimination? Does discussion indicate that modern-day listening is 
really on an intelligent level ? 


3. Are our students reading? 


Even a brief look at the flood of print available in our country indicates 
the great complexity of reading. Skills are no longer enough. Recent polls 
show an appalling number of so-called “educated” Americans who read 
almost no books at all, college graduates who read fewer than a book a 
month, high school graduates whose reading is accidental, unimportant, 
purposeless. Obviously when we ask “Are students reading?” we must do 
some analysis. Perhaps we could ask something like this : 


(a) Do the students give evidence that they find reading a satisfy- 
ing experience, so that they are likely to continue? 

(b) Are the students growing in ability to select their own books? 
Do they read in terms of their own problems and interests? This does 
not mean undirected, unsupervised reading; but it does mean reading 
which takes its pattern from the nature of the reader. There may be 
group study, yes, but group study as a means to the end of improved 
understanding and improved selection to meet individual personalities. 

(c) Is there critical reading? This does not mean that the stu- 
dents are writing reviews, pretending to be literary critics. It does 
mean that as with listening they are showing ability to differentiate be- 
tween the true and the false, between information and opinion, be- 
tween the pertinent and the irrelevant. Some several millions of people 
in, for example, New York City, can be observed reading daily papers. 
In an age of such crucial issues that we almost fear to consider them, 
thousands of these people find satisfication in newspapers concerned 
with the details of rape and murder, with personal information about 
those who commit the bizarre, the horrible. The question might be 
raised whether reading is a boon or a handicap to these readers. 


For far too long we have taught reading without much emphasis on 
building habits, experience in selection, and on developing a sense of re- 
sponsibility for continued reading. The results, as indicated by our polls, 
our sales of horror and crime comics, our mounds of yellow newspapers, 
all these make our questions crucial. 


4. Are our students writing? 


“Writing” does not mean fitting words into ready made sentences, nor 
putting dots and dashes into these same work-book trivia. It means writ- 
ing out thoughts. Too often we have taught grammar, usage, punctu- 
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ation, and spelling to those who were neither discussing anything of im- 
portance nor writing down their own sentences. The result of this reverse 
process is again one of our embarrassments. So let us ask whether the 
students in our schools are using writing as a means for saying what is in 
their minds, and whether this writing is being questioned, revised, made 
clean in structure and form in terms of the purpose back of it. 


5. Are our students seeing language in all its forms as language—English? 

Are they comparing the moving picture with the Shakespearean play ? 
Are they using radio, television, and press to the end of information? Are 
they learning how to examine broadcast drama as well as the printed play? 
Probably this is one way of asking whether their use—study if you will— 
of all these media is rich, alive, and full. 

A brief illustration might clarify the point. “What a funny thing,” 
said a high school boy, “this aside of Shylock’s. No one talks to himself 
like that.’”” But the teacher asked in turn about the movie with the flash- 
back, the close-up. “Do people,” she asked, “suddenly show themselves 
ten years ago? do they turn around and show you a magnified picture of 
their twisted hands?” “That,” said the boy, ‘is just the way the movie 
people have of showing you what people think.” Then he stopped: ‘“‘Was 
that what Shakespeare was doing?” This is a minor example, but perhaps 
it makes the point. 


6. Finally let us ask whether in the classroom there is evidence of respon- 


sible use of language. 

Is the student held to account for what he says or writes? Does he 
understand that he will share in responsibility for the form English takes 
in the next years? Is he alert to his small part in promoting the good and 
ignoring the poor? Is “good” English something in which he has a role? 

Our language is our greatest invention, performing the impossible. 
Through language man ties himself to the past and projects himself into 
the future. Responsible use of language is perhaps his highest achieve- 
ment. We have today evidence that that sense of responsibility is weak, 
not only in countries which do not hesitate to falsify history and which use 
false statements as political weapons, but in our own country where care- 
less and vicious use of attack is often treated lightly or even admired. This 
language of ours is beautiful, powerful, magical, and dangerous. Teaching 
our youth to use it constructively is more than a matter of colons or spelling 
or punctuation ; more than elegance or oratory; it is almost reaching for 
the infinite. 





Junior High School Student Councils 


in Action 


By E. ELISABETH WILSON 





In this article the fundamental significance of student government 
in the development of citizenship in the junior high school is clearly 
detailed. Specifics are presented so that teachers and administrators 
in the junior high school can profit from the experience in this Pasa- 
dena school. E. Elisabeth Wilson was a teacher for eight years at the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Pasadena, in the core program 
and was advisor of student government activities. She now teaches 
leadership classes and U.S. History and English in Pasadena High 
School. She received the degree of M.A. from University of Southern 
California in 1934. 





Teaching democratic practices through maximum student participa- 
tion in school government is the special emphasis of the Representative 
Council Program at Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Pasadena, 
California. 

The increasing interest on the part of students in the government of 
their school began five years ago with the organization of a leadership 
class called “Government Planning” into which all cabinet members, offi- 
cers elected by the entire student body, were programmed. This class was 
designed from the beginning to be more of a workshop in student gov- 
ernment than a leadership training class, though considerable on-the-job 
leadership experiences provided under the guidance of the teacher-adviser 
led it to fulfill a double purpose. From its onset the class met one period 
each day during school time for which regular credit was given. The lab- 
oratory setting encouraged the class to function in two particular capaci- 
ties: one, as a spring board to school service projects ; two, as a co-ordina- 
ting and clearing agency for all school activities. However, it soon became 
evident that this class, while providing stimulating exepriences for its mem- 
bers, was carrying too heavy an activity load itself and was involving too 
small a percent of the total student body in its program, The recognition 
of this weakness led eventually to the development of the Student Repre- 
sentative Councils which have spread the participation from a few selected 
officers to include many interested student representatives. 

The school government as set up under the constitution had already 
provided for a Student Council of core class presidents as well as the 
Cabinet of student body officers. The Student Council had been active or 
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inactive through the years depending upon the usual determining factors— 
personnel, leadership, and advisers. It possessed power to enact legislation 
subject to the approval of the cabinet and the principal. At one time it had 
asserted itself in this respect by setting up rules and regulations for the 
school ; at a later time it studied and approved a school code called “The 
Wilson Way” which had been initiated by the cabinet. As specified in the 
constitution, the Student Council was chaired by the vice-president of the 
student body who served as liaison officer between the council and the 
cabinet. 

The Student Council met weekly or bimonthly depending upon the 
amount of business on the agenda, and following each meeting the mem- 
bers in the role of core class presidents reported in their classes where they 
led discussions on the issues under consideration by the council. 

Thus, the Student Council had provided for participation in the gov- 
ernment by one representative from each core class in addition to the nine 
cabinet members elected by the student body at large. Even so, this plan 
involved very few of the thirteen hundred members of the student body. 

At this time, Anna Davis, Principal of Wilson, became the Co-ordina- 
tor of Guidance for the Pasadena City Schools, and Gladiss Edwards, who 
shared the same philosophy in regard to values gained from an active stu- 
dent council program, undertook as one of her first items of business as 
principal to study ways o/ broadening the program to provide for wider 
student participation. 

Considerable planning with the Student Cabinet and the Government 
Planning Class led to the setting up of a plan for nine tentative service or 
interest councils to be chaired by cabinet members in most instances. The 
cabinet as the top governing body with the principal as adviser retained 
veto power over legislation enacted by the Student Council of core presi- 
dents. These two groups, as originally provided in the constitution, re- 
mained chiefly concerned with the government of the school and the gen- 
eral interests of the students as individuals and as a total group. 

As new councils were organized, the double period core class became 
even more than before the center of school activity, each drawing an 
elected representative from the core class. In fact, the core class was likened 
to the hub of the wheel and the councils to the spokes which supported the 
wheel of school activities. 

The core class had long been organized with its elected officers: presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer, and weekly class meetings 
had become a tradition. These key people who served in the capactiy of 
core class officers were called upon for more leadership and planning as 
the new councils came into existence. Their duties had to be more minutely 
defined. The president remained the central figure with his chief duties 
being to preside at all class meetings and represent the class at the Student 
Council where he took their suggestions and returned to them with prog- 
ress reports on discussion and action taken by the council. This became the 
pattern for all council representatives. Two-way communication as a part 
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of the democratic process was emphasized. Attention was paid by the 
teacher to improvement in these skills and in accurate reporting. Several 
techniques were devised to assist both teacher and representatives. Mimeo- 
graphed council agendas separating agenda items, discussion and action 
were provided for each student. Teachers were given a summary of the 
council meetings prepared by the secretary of the student body. Though 
never completely successful in all classes, these aids secured more accurate 
reporting in the core groups which ranged from grades seven through ten. 

The vice-president of the core class took on new importance. His job 
became that of informing all representatives regarding the respective coun- 
cil meetings and filling in as representative during absences. He also as- 
sisted the president in planning the class meeting agenda to make sure that 
all representatives who had attended meetings were called upon for reports. 

As the secretary of each core class found himself involved in the taking 
of more complicated minutes, a Secretaries’ Council was formed headed 
by the secretary of the student body where instruction in how to take good 
minutes was provided. 

The election of the core class officers usually took place prior to the 
election for council representatives for they were selected on the basis of 
skill rather than interest. A less formal nomination and election was often 
held for council representatives. In most instances students were allowed 
to express interest in serving on a council ir, addition to the usual nomina- 
tions from the floor. Interest was stressed as an important factor in de- 
termining the success of representation and reporting. 

Through the Representative Council Plan it was common in a class of 
forty students to find as many as ten or twelve holding class, student body, 
or council offices. From the standpoint of solving the participation prob- 
lem the plan was undoubtedly successful. 

As could be expected some councils were more popular than others and 
seemed more worthwhile to the students involved in their activities. At the 
close of each semester both student and adviser evaluations were en- 
couraged and as a result a few of the original councils were eliminated as 
not fulfilling a need or as duplicating a service. The Art Council proved 
to be one of these for it seemed to run too nearly parallel with the Art 
Activities Class. The Library Council was another that proved to be too 
closely related to the Library Craft Program. The plan was kept so flexible 
that following careful evaluation it was possible to abandon an inactive 
council without having to go through the process of amending the con- 
stitution. 

Several of the more popular councils which remain today with distinct 
service functions are: Pep Council which plans Pep Rallies and heads the 
Pep Program throughout the year; Hospitality which emphasizes the 
“Friendly School,” hostesses Open Houses and other Guest Days, and 
works on plans to orient new students throughout the year; Publications 
Council which channels news from every core class to the school paper and 
encourages feature articles, editorials, and letters to the editor from any 
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student on any level ; Red Cross which works on service projects and plans 
money-raising drives for the Red Cross; and Senior Council which keeps 
the senior class closely knit in its organization and well informed of its 
plans, activities, and projects. 

From its onset the program was designed to be co-curricular, not extra- 
curricular, in line with the belief that if such a program provides valuable 
learning experiences there should be a time set aside in the school day for 
it to function. To accomplish this without interfering with teacher plan- 
ning and the essentials of the academic program, a Friday schedule for 
meetings was arranged. Periods in the day which were not ordinarily in- 
terrupted by assemblies or football games were designated as possible 
periods for the scheduling of Friday council meetings. Teachers were 
asked to avoid Friday testing or the initiation of new units on this day in 
order that representatives to councils would not be penalized for excused 
absence from class. The Student Council continued to meet each Friday 
when school business warranted it, alternating the periods if possible so 
that a student would not be out of the same class two Fridays in succession. 
The other councils met bimonthly or less frequently according to need or 
as continuity of project work demanded. 

Experimentation with the Student Representative Council Plan has 
pointed up at least two important teatures aside from its value in teaching 
skills of communication and leadership to a large number of students: 
first, that student interest in school government and service is high when 
tangible opportunities for personal participation are evident; second, that 
with all representatives coming from one basic class such as the core class 
and reporting back to it, lines of communication can be established that 
build a high degree of unity within a school. Thus, wide participation based 
on core class representation and reporting created an adequate mechanism 
for action and reaction so necessary to democratic government. With the 
leadership class for cabinet members, weekly Student Council meetings for 
core class presidents, and additional opportunities for participation pro- 
vided by the Representative Councils, a pattern for a little democratic so- 
ciety was woven into the fabric of the curriculum of the school. 





ORGANIZED LABOR AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Affinity: The American Federation of Labor wants vocational education “more closely 
integrated with the trade union movement.” To achieve this, a committee of the AFL has 
recommended that a national conference be called on “Education and Training for Work.” 
Further, the AFL-men believe a pamphlet should be prepared by their organization telling 
about labor's role in developing vocational education in the United States. 





KQED: Educational Television in 


Northern California 


By GEORGE E. ARNSTEIN 





People everywhere are watching with keen interest the venture of 
educators into the field of television. The impact of television upon 
the minds of children has been demonstrated. Will the net effect be 
beneficial? This is the question to which we are sensitive at present. 
A report of what is happening to the first major educational station in 
the Bay Area is presented by George E. Arnstein, Assistant Professor 
of Education, California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. Pro- 
fessor Arnstein is also Director of Audio-Visual Education at the 
college and has been a member of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
of the Bay Area Educational Television Association. He received the 
degree of Ph.D. from University of California, Berkeley, in 1953. 





Almost three years ago, on April 13, 1952, the Federal Communications 
Commission reserved 242 television channels for noncommercial use in the 
United States. In effect, these reservations set off a burst of activity in 
educational circles in an attempt to consolidate rather vague thoughts about 
television. Educators knew that they had missed an important opportunity 
when radio was in its infancy and that for all their later efforts they had 
never really been able to overcome their earlier caution. The reservations 
for the 242’ channels are not only for educational use; the local organiza- 
tions, usually formed on a co-operative basis, were careful to include com- 
munity groups and cultural organizations: museums, libraries, colleges, 
school districts and youth organizations. Educational institutions took the 
lead in many areas in making actual application for the channel, but the 
boards of directors and the advisory councils reflected the participation of 
representative segments of the community. Eight channels were reserved 
for California. (See Table 1). 

In the San Francisco Bay Area, under the leadership of Vaughn D. 
Seidel, Superintendent of Schools for Alameda county, two groups in- 
terested in securing a television channel were fused into the Bay Area Edu- 
cational Television Association (BAETA).? With the help of his deputy, 


1 Three additional reservations brought the total to 245.—Carl A. Larson, “Educational 
Television in California,” California Journal of Secondary Education, 28 (October 1953) 
313-25. 

2 Application for Channel 9 was made by Dr. Seidel “on behalf of the Bay Area Public 
Schools Television Council, composed of the public school districts in the counties of Ala- 
meda, Contra Costa, Marin, Napa, San Francisco, San Joaquin, San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
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TABLE I 


TV CHANNELS FoR EpucATIONAL Use IN CALIFORNIA AS ALLOCATED 
BY THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, APRIL 14, 1952 





Student Total 
Channel Location population population 


Sacramento—VHF 88,700 450,000 
San Francisco—Oakland—V HF 356,355 2,250,000 
San Diego—UHF 100,951 550,000 
San Bernardino—UHF 86,585 

Los Angelese—UHF 268,453 
Fresno—UHF 178,633 
Stockton—UHF 

San Jose—UHF 











Not served 





Total 


Sources: “Transactions of the Commonwealth Club of California” in 
Part II of The Commonwealth, 29 (May 25, 1953) 207. 
Letter from Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton (June 2, 1952). 


Raymond L. Smith, Dr. Seidel brought together the amorphic forces in- 
terested in television as an educational and cultural tool. Slowly he rounded 
up a growing number of interested citizens and organizations who were 
willing to contribute time and money to an idea which did not have uni- 
versal approval nor particularly good chances for success. 

BAETA grew. Its success is based largely on its comprehensive in- 
clusion of practically all the institutions of higher learning in the counties 
near San Francisco Bay, its membership of many school districts, and the 
co-operation it received from public libraries, museums, and foundations. 
This collaboration was the result of active proselytizing ; speakers went out 
to meetings of such organizations as the Northern California Audio-Visual 
Association, or the Board of the Oakland Library. Herbert C. Clish, Su- 
perintendent of Schools for San Francisco, for instance, started out by 
opposing some of the extravagant claims made in behalf of educational 
television ; he is now Chairman of the Board of Directors of BAETA. At 
first, Dr. Clish took the role of advocatus diaboli: “T believe I could clarify 
my position . . . by stating that I was not an opponent of the idea of 


Solano and Sonoma: and in behalf of the San Francisco Bay Area Educational Television 
Committee, composed of the University of California at Berkeley, Stanford University, Mills 
College, San Francisco State College, San Jose State College, and the junior colleges in the 
area.”—Federal Communications Commission, Final Allocation Report, April 14, 1952. 


. 
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educational television, but rather an opponent of some of the claims being 
made by its advocates.””* Specifically, Dr. Clish objected to the suggested 
use of educational television for supervision which should not be dictatorial 
but “must . . . be an exchange of thinking.” In addition, he felt that the 
public schools should enlist the co-operation of other educational agencies. 
Eventually, BAETA clarified some of these ideas, made some changes, and 
“when the base was broadened to include all community groups which are 
educative in nature, | was happy to do everything within my power to 
promote it.’”* 

Some opponents of BAETA pointed out that commercial telecasters 
were willing to provide time on their stations for educational purposes and 
that acceptance of their co-operation would represent an obvious saving of 
money and manpower. In connection with this point, there have been fre- 
quent references to an alleged FCC ruling that commercial broadcasters— 
including TV—are required to set aside a portion of their program time in 
the public interest. In fact, there is no such ruling by the FCC, other than 
a general admonition to the stations to operate in the public interest. 

Commercial time, in any event, has not been satisfactory, if only be- 
cause there is the constant danger that the station may suddenly find an 
affluent sponsor interested in a time spot occupied by an educational pro- 
gram. Given the fact that the commercial telecaster is in business to make 
a profit, it is not surprising that educational programs have been displaced 
and can expect to be pushed around again in the future. 

Dr. Seidel explained another argument in favor of educational tele- 
Vision stations : 


I should like to take this occasion to commend our (San Francisco ) 
stations for the co-operation with the education institutions of the 
Bay Area in producing some outstanding local programs. These 
telecasts have been designed to appeal to the “mass audiences” which 
are the lifeblood of commercial stations. But true educational tele- 
vision programs, as we (BAETA) think of them, will not neces- 
sarily attract a mass audience, as they will be designed to appeal to 
the interests of certain segments of the public on any single telecast. 
Educational television programming can thus supplement that of 
commercial television.° 


As indicated, Dr. Clish’s stand produced some changes and he became 
chairman of the board of BAETA. There was a united front—so united 
in fact that there was almost no visible opposition® in spite of a brief in- 
terlude in May 1953, during which some apprehension came to the fore. 
The Commonwealth Club, probably San Francisco's most influential civic 
organization, decided to present competing speakers. in order to clarify the 


3 Letter from Dr. Clish, October 16, 1953. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Speech to Commonwealth Club, San Francisco, May 6, 1953. 

6 “Actually, there are very few active anti-educational TV groups, "Terrence O’Fla- 
herty, San Francisco Chronicle, April 7, 1953. 
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thinking of its members about educational TV. Fortunately, the transac- 
tions of the meeting have been published,’ prefaced by the editor’s remarks : 


Offhand, it seemed as though there could not be any question that 
application of television to education could produce only beneficial 
results. 

However, . . . it was found issues of great importance were in- 
volved ; with heated argument presented by both sides. There were 
issues as to scope and degree of need, as to the how and sources of 
financing, as to dangers of propaganda and subversive infiltration. 


Dr. Seidel took the affirmative. He stressed. that quick action was 
necessary, especially because BAETA had been allocated Channel 9 in the 
Very High Frequency band, which is “one of the three most valuable 
channels allocated anywhere in the country.” In fact, one network spent 
more than $50,000 in an attempt to combat this allocation for educational 
purposes. Dr. Seidel found that BAETA must “take immediate steps to 
secure this facility.” 

Two speakers divided the time allotted the negative. Bradford G. 
Chynoweth, a retired general, stated that BAETA was not truly representa- 
tive, that it was noncommercial, and that advertising is “the earmark of 
free enterprise.”” His conclusion was that “You are for our economy or 
you are against it. Progressivism destroys both industry and learning. 
When you attack commercialism, you bite the hand that feeds you.” 

Aaron M. Sargent, past president, for California, of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, urged that no rash action be taken because “This 
plan for government-controlled and operated TV stations is dangerous.” 
He looked on BAETA as “evil” because it would lead to censorship. ‘The 
educational programs sooner or later may be controlled by radical groups.” 
To bolster his point, Mr. Sargent recalled a series of textbooks which he 
found very radical, especially because they showed pictures of the U.S.S.R. 
which he thought were too favorable, and pictures of the American de- 
pression, which he thought were too depressing. The burden of his argu- 
ment was that these same pictures would soon be televised and would 
spread their false implications right into the homes of the United States. 


Here are pictures showing workers in Russia raising hands when, it 
states, the Russian Constitution was debated, section by section. 
And the pictures came from the propaganda agencies of the Soviet 
Embassy in New York. 

That would be your television program, only it is a picture book 
now. It isa moving picture on the TV next time! Material like that 
was being distributed out of a San Francisco office at 101 Post 
Street by an organization of which the chief of the State Division 
of Elementary Education was a director. Such an official is one of 


7 “Pros and Cons of Proposed California Education Television” in “Transactions of the 
Commonwealth Club of California,” published as Part II of The Commonwealth, 29 (May 
25, 1953).—A great deal of information in the present article is based on these “‘T ransactions.” 
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the people who might get control of these educational television 
stations. 


As is done with all such presentations, the ‘“Transactions” of this meet- 
ing were sent to all members of the Commonwealth Club. Educators 
sought to counter the charge of “radicalism” either by ignoring it or by 
pointing out that isolated examples of alleged radical influences in the 
schools were not enough to warrant great concern. The argument may be 
presumed to have died as quickly as it appeared; the alleged danger from 
undesirable indoctrination has ceased to be a major issue. 

From the very beginning BAETA had a financial problem. Several of 
the colleges and universities co-operated by contributing funds to enable 
BAETA to operate.* Additional support came from the sale of member- 
ships to individuals at $10 per year, although the real drive for support 
from the public began only in October 1953. At first, there was barely 
enough money to send a representative to Washington, D.C., to pay for 
engineering studies and to pay for legal advice. A good deal of encourage- 
ment, however, came with the construction permit issued by the FCC on 
June 22, 1953, followed by the assignment of the call letters KQED, on 
August 7, 1953. Sginificantly, Channel 9 is in the VHF band, while most 
of the reservations for educational use in other parts of the country are in 
the UHF band. San Francisco residents could thus look forward to educa- 
tional and cultural telecasts by means of existing receivers and without the 
use of costly UHF tuners. 

Support for BAETA came from many sources. The San Francisco 
Unified School District, whose radio training program had included for 
several years FM station KALW, had plans to add television studios, 
cameras and instructional courses; these plans were now modified to in- 
clude the anticipated practical co-operation with KQED. As a result 
KQED has available two cameras and a studio at the O'Connell Trade 
School, although this equipment remains the property of the San Francisco 
schools. 

Similarly, the Associated Students of the University of California had 
decided in 1948 that they wanted their own FM radio station. The ASUC 
agreed with the University that the student body was willing to pay for the 
transmitter and all operational expenses, while the University would pro- 
vide proper studios in the basement of Dwinelle Hall which was then on the 
drawing boards. By the time the new classroom and office building neared 
completion in 1952 the ASUC decided that FM was obsolete and the Uni- 
versity converted the studios for TV use. Under contract with KQED, 
these studios are now part of BAETA’s physical assets ; legally they remain 
the property of the University of California. 

KQED’s transmitter was acquired rather early. Commercial station 


8 The lead was taken by the California College of Arts and Crafts in Oakland with $500 
which was “absolutely the first money that has been contributed to this wonderful cause.”— 
Letter from Vaughn D. Seidel, July 2, 1952. 
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KPIX had bought a new, more powerful transmitter. The old equipment, 
including the transmitter on top of the famous “Top of the Mark,” re- 
mained idle. KQED purchased this equipment and negotiated a rental 
agreement with the hotel for retention of the transmitter site. In view of 
the shortage of equipment existing at that time, these negotiations were 
considered to have been very successful. 

Major financial support for the ambitious undertaking came from the 
San Francisco Foundation, which made $12,000 available to pay the salary 
and expenses for an organizer whose task it was to help the participating 
forces to get together. The Foundation describes its grants as “uncon- 
ditional, primarily to prime the pump.” This first major grant was fol- 
lowed closely by an unrestricted award of $60,000 from the Rosenberg 
Foundation of San Francisco, mostly for operational expenses and for the 
purchase of equipment. 

Given this co-operation, KQED is able to claim assets of about $300,- 
000. This figure is rather important, because the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, established by the Ford’ Foundation, announced that it was willing to 
further educational television, on a 1:2 matching basis, but with a limita- 
tion of $150,000 for any one station.” KQED was now in a position to 
take full advantage of this offer. In addition, there were such mildly 
tempting plums as the $10,000 to be paid by a manufacturer of television 
receivers to the first ten educational stations on the air. Anxious as 
BAETA was to capture this bonus, James Day, station manager, was 
careful to point out that it would be unwish to rush things too quickly and 
to go on the air prematurely, merely to collect the money. His argument 
was that there were enough pressures and enough problems in the first 
place ; too early a deadline for actual transmission might lead to poor pro- 
grams. Poor programs would alienate a good deal of public support— 
financial and moral—and that the damage of such hurried action would 
be likely to exceed $10,000. 

In June 1953, BAETA was close enough to success to begin looking 
for personnel. Two persons were hired: James Day, formerly with Radio 
Free Asia, was chosen as station manager; Jonathan Rice, formerly Di- 
rector of News at KTLA in Los Angeles, became program director. Head- 
quarters of BAETA were moved from the Alameda County Court House 
to downtown San Francisco. The provisional construction permit arrived 
in July 1953; in, August the call letters followed, and in September, ‘radio 
station KROW announced that it was dropping its claim for Channel 9, 
thus clearing the last legal obstacle in the way of actual operations. 

From its beginning, BAETA had good relations with the press. Rather 
astutely, every development was exploited for its news value, including the 
call letters. The press duly reported that the letters KQED were very suit- 


® Technically, the Fund does not make an outright grant to the station. Instead, the 
Fund buys the equipment needed by the station and makes it available for a period of five 
years. If the station fails, the Fund can assign the equipment to another grantee; if the 
station succeeds, the Fund transfers ownership of the equipment to the station. 
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able because they stood for the well-known Latin phrase Quod Erat Dem- 
onstrandum—that which was to be demonstrated—thus giving a scholarly 
flavor to the proceedings. In fact, the station is fortunate in having the two 
letters ED which are vaguely suggestive of Education.’® 

Beyond good relations with the press, KQED is vitally concerned with 
good relations with the community as a whole. A widely representative 
Citizens Advisory Committee assists the Board of Directors of BAETA 
in formulating policy for the station. It was at a dinner meeting of this 
committee, for instance, that Mr. Day announced that KROW had with- 
drawn its competing application for Channel 9, but that this information 
was not yet to be made public in order to allow the managements of KROW 
and KQED to make a joint announcement of this action. This mixture of 
reticence and publicity is indicative of KQED’s concern with public rela- 
tions. 

James Day and Jonathan Rice also are very careful not to give too much 
emphasis to the word “education.”” Rice announced that the mission of 
KOED includes the propagation of culture, that it seeks to meet 


the special needs of a majority of television viewers . . . but not 
necessarily by seeking to reach them as a single mass audience. The 
station will present a wide variety of program series, each planned 
to gratify specific interests and educational requirements. The goal 
will be to reach the Bay Area’s 710,000 set owners as a series of 
minorities with diversified ages, tastes and backgrounds.”* 


The station intends to build its reputation as a community enterprise 
operating truly in the public interest. Day added to this, by saying that it 
is arrogant to assume that KQED can raise the educational level of the 
American people. Instead the job is to lead the people to better things be- 
cause democracy is based on an informed electorate. The purpose of edu- 
cational television, he told the Citizens’ Committee, is to stimulate the public 
so that it will seek further information. In particular he stressed the hope 
that television will increase the use of books. As an analogy he used news- 
papers. He thought that they were useful and important, but that thé mere 
existence of newspapers did not mean that libraries were superfluous. 
Similarly, educational television can look forward to great accomplish- 
ments, but that this should not work against existing educational and cul- 
tural agencies. 

In keeping with its noncommercial license, KQED also seeks to avoid 
institutional advertising. In the presentation of programs the stress is on 
content rather than on sponsorship because the station management—with 
the advice and consent of the advisory boards—feels that Channel 9 should 
be a purveyor of intelligent information and entertainment rather than a 


10 Pittsburg, Pa., is the home of educational TV station WQED: the similarity of the 
call letters is purely coincidental. 

11 Memorandum distributed to the Committee on Programming of College Courses 
(BAETA) on October 13, 1953. (mimeographed, undated). 
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means of publicity and glorification for the participating institutions. 
Should the programs produce good public relations or additional students 
for a sponsoring school or library, so much the better, but this should be 
an incidental benefit, not the main purpose. 


On several occasions Mr. Day stated this pledge: Educational TV 
will not mean amateur TV. If we are dull we might as well close 
down and save the power. We may not have Lucille Ball, but our 
motto may well be “I Love Lucidity.”"* 


Two years after the FCC’s allocation of educational channels KQED 
went on the air with a test pattern. Three weeks later, on April 30, 1954, 
the station telecast some preview samples of its program schedule, mainly 
as “bait” to attract additional $10-a-year memberships. Since then the 
station has begun regular operations on Mondays and Thursdays. Almost 
the entire program schedule is based on kinescopes ; for an occasional live 
broadcast it was necessary to borrow studio facilities from one of the com- 
mercial stations. 

As yet, the station operates only in the late afternoon and evening 
hours on a restricted basis, primarily because of lack of funds to do more. 
One telecourse—‘‘Shakespeare on TV” with Dr. Frank Baxter—has been 
presented under the auspices of Mills College, and the advent of Dr. Morti- 
mer Adler’s “Great Ideas”’ marks progress in the origination of local pro- 


grams. 
Plans are under way for an intensive drive for funds from individuals 


and business organizations and the outlook is promising. 


12 Reported in San Francisco Chronicle, September 25, 1953. 





MORE CAPABLE YOUTH GOING TO COLLEGE 


Many well-qualified young people in Minnesota do not go to college, and whether or not 
they do depends to a considerable extent upon both the cultural and the economic status of 
their families. This fact was brought out in a study of 25,000 Minnesota high school gradu- 
ates, a report of which has just been published by the University of Minnesota Press in the 
book, After High School—W hat? by Ralph F. Berdie. 

The findings revealed that only two-thirds of the exceptionally well-qualified young 
people attend college. Berdie points out that, in this respect, there has been improvement 
since a comparable, though not exactly similar, study made in 1939 indicated that only one- 
third of the upper 30 percent of students went to college. 


—Phi Delta Kappan, November 1954. 





Current Materials and Events in 
Foreign Language Teaching 


By MARY EDNA McINTYRE 





Continuing a feature begun this fall, the Journal presents this 
month a report on materials and events that might interest teachers 
of foreign language in secondary schools. Mrs. McIntyre is a Con- 
sultant Editor of the Journal and Head of the Foreign Language 

' Department, Abraham Lincoln High School, San Francisco. She 
received the degree of M.A. from Stanford University in 1923. 





All teachers in the foreign language field are familiar with the pro- 
fessional journals in their respective fields. The following items are some 
that teachers have found helpful and stimulating within the last two years. 
In the main, the items fall into the general field rather than the individual 
languages. Where specific languages are mentioned, much of the infor- 
mation may be interesting to any one who is interested in foreign language 
teaching in the schools. 

In November of 1953, Mr. Vasche of the State Department of Educa- 
tion suggested to the Modern Language Association of Southern Califor- 
nia and the Foreign Language Association of Northern California that 
there was a need for two major studies in the field of foreign language 
teaching: 


1. A definition of the competencies in language which should be pos- 
sessed by all teachers. 
Those competencies which should be possessed by teachers of mod- 
ern language. 


In addition, Mr. Vasche suggested that it would be to the advantage 
of all levels of education in the State if a statement could be prepared 
defining the details of a comprehensive program of language instruction, 
commencing with the primary grades and extending upward through high 
schools, junior colleges, and colleges and universities of the State. The 
findings of the committees of these organizations, when available, should 
be interesting to teachers and administrators throughout the state. 


Tue TIME LAPSE IN THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Some teachers of foreign language in high schools and some adminis- 
trators have been deeply concerned by the fact that students who have had 


445 
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two years of a foreign language in high school may repeat that same lan- 
guage from the beginning in college. Another problem that appears is the 
argument that a student who has fulfilled the minimum entrance require- 
ment in foreign language in either his second or third year in high school 
and then continues the same language later in the university suffers from 
the time lapse. Two questions arise from this: 1) How many students in 
Foreign Language I classes in college are repeating a language studied for 
two years in high school? 2) How do students who begin a foreign lan- 
guage in high school and allow a time lapse before continuing, compare 
in college grade point averages with those who have had no lapse in their 
study ? 

In the Spring Semester 1953 at UCLA Dr. Erik Wahlgren, Associate 
Professor of Scandinavian and German, circulated questionnaires among 
824 students and the results of his study were presented to the Committee 
on Affiliation with Secondary Schools, University of California, Los An- 
geles on April 24, 1954. The findings of Dr. Wahlgren’s report corrobo- 
rated the results of a similar study conducted by Dr. Putter of UC, Ber- 
keley. A summary of the Wahlgren report follows. 

In Foreign Language II classes 539 usable questionnaires were the 
basis used. Many were disqualified because of irrelevant and ambiguous 
answers ; some seem to have fulfilled the Language I prerequisite in some 
other way than in high school or college, sometimes not specified, sometimes 
stated as Extension, or home study, or abroad, or as native speaker. These 
were excluded lest they becloud the result and possibly impair the validity 
of the argument. A number appear to have taken both high school and 
college work in the language before taking IT at UCLA, and these also were 
excluded. Typical is a case where the pupil had 1-3 semesters in high 
school, not enough to be prerequisite for II, then took I in college just as 
if he had never had high school work in it. Since we are trying to analyze 
the results of high school language as contrasted with college, there was no 
choice but to eliminate these ambiguous situations. 


BLENDED Joint STATISTICS FOR FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH 





Number 


of Students G. P. Average Repeats Failures 





College 469 2.12 8 16 
No lapse ; .82 0 0 


1 year lapse y+ 0 0 
? 


2 year lapse 19 | 
4 year lapse 44 0 0 
1% year lapse .50 0 0 





CURRENT MATERIALS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


FIGURES FOR THE THREE LANGUAGES SEPARATELY 





Number of G.P. 
Students Average Repeats Failures 





French Department 
College 1.98 
No lapse 2.28 
1 year lapse 2.25 
2 year lapse 2.00 


Department of Germanic Languages (German) 
College 2.13 
00 
0 
3 


No lapse é. 
1 year lapse é. 
2 year lapse 2 


« 


Spanish Department 
College 3.25 
No lapse .20 
1 year lapse 
2 year lapse 





One can see that the repeats and failures, though not numerous in any 
case, are found almost exclusively in the college group. 

In almost no classification did a high school group score lower grade 
point average than college-trained (the exceptions concern 3 students out 
of 70); in the composite table for the three languages, those completing 
Language I in high school consistently rate better than the collegians. 

There is only one point that indicates a material difference between the 
UC (Berkeley) and the UCLA statistics, and that is the relative propor- 
tions between the college and the high school groups in the two localities : 

UCLA — 469/70 vs. UC (Berkeley) — 377/225 

Although the academic situation differed, it is all the more interesting 
that UCLA statistics so signally conform to Dr. Putter’s with regard to 
grade point comparisons. 


QUESTION NAIRE CIRCULATED BY PROFESSOR WAHLGREN AT UCLA 


Name 
RE Sovak cianendes eeaperas tie aeiness Section 
( Please check the appropriate items below: ) 
1. Did you have the French or Spanish or German prerequisite to 
this course: 
In college or junior college 
or 
In high school 
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2. Please note: The following question applies ONLY to those who 
had their prerequisite in HIGH SCHOOL: otherwise, do NOT 
fill in. 

Was there any lapse of time between your high school French, or 
Spanish or German, and the PRESENT COURSE (do not count 
the summer): Only ONE ITEM should be checked. 

No lapse 

Half-year lapse 

One year lapse 

Year and a half lapse 

Two year lapse (or more) 

3. 


June, 1953. 


THE NATIONAL INTERESTS AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Parker, William R. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Preliminary Edition. April 1954. 45 cents. 


(A Discussion Guide and Work Paper prepared by William R. Parker 
for Citizens’ Consultations initiated by the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO Department of State. ) 

This publication discusses whether or not national interest would be 
served by increased study of foreign language in the U.S. It stresses the 
fact that inability to communicate readily through the medium of language 
is a barrier to international understanding. It contains excellent material 
for citizens’ study groups, i.e., P.T.A., and a suggested discussion outline 
is given. 

An excellent analysis is given of the actual allowance of time most 
students get in the normal high school class for directed oral practice. 
Teachers will find in it good material in that it answers many questions 
posed by parents and students on “Why Study Foreign Languages.” For 
principals it gives an unbiased picture of the growing importance of the 
study of foreign languages. 

Foreign Languages and TV—By April 1954, instruction in three 
foreign languages had been given on television in twelve different com- 
munities. Why don't you try it in your community? 


MANDARIN PRIMER, AN INTENSIVE COURSE 
IN SPOKEN CHINESE 
Chao, Y. R. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1948. 


“This is an intensive course in the sense that it is designed for learning 
Chinese the hard and fast way—hard because the first few lessons call for 
very hard, concentrated work and fast because, if hard enough work is done 
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at the start, the student will be able, at the end of one year on a double- 
course basis, to feel fully at ease in the use of spoken Chinese.” 

Professor Chao, one of China’s most outstanding linguists, had exten- 
sive experience using the materials and teaching approach described in this 
book. Used in the Army Specialized Training Program they exemplify 
the direct approach to language study characteristic of the A.S.T.P. lan- 
guage courses. For those language teachers who agree that the best way 
to acquire a feeling for a language is through the study of colloquial speech, 
this book offers a technique which may well be used in any language—not 
only Chinese. For anyone who wishes to find out a great deal about the 
Chinese language in only fifteen pages, Chapter I will be most enlightening. 


GESPROCHENES DEUTSCH 
Klee-Gerken. Published by Goethe-Institut. Muenchen Extraneus-Verlag 
A. W. Dohse, Bremen. 224 pp. $1.75. 


A thoroughly worked out beginner’s book with many exercises in sen- 
tence building. For older students and adults it is good for developing, 
from the very start of the course, the ability to use the language in every- 
day situations. 


NEVES DEUTSCHES WOERTERBUCH 
Mackensen, Lutz. Pfohl Verlag, Laupheim. 838 pp. $5.00. 

Extensive, complete dictionary, with synonyms, examples, also from 
colloquial speech. 128,000 entries. The most complete modern German 
dictionary. 


DEUTSCHUNTERRICHT FUER AUSLAENDER 

Zeitschrift fuer Unterrichtsmethodik und sprachlichen Austausch. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Goethe-Institut, Muenchen. Pohl Verlag, 
Muenchen 13, Tengstrasse 20. Bimonthly. $1.00 annually. 


Reports of new materials, methods, and reviews of new books. This 
periodical may be useful in showing methods of teaching German to non- 
Germans. 

This periodical can be ordered through Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 East 
10th Street, New York 3, New York. 


HISTOIRE DES IDEES EN FRANCE 
Daval, Roger. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1953. 
A valuable handbook for the teacher of French who needs informa- 


tion in order to introduce the students to what the great writers of France 
have said in addition to how they said it. 
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WHAT ABOUT LATIN? 


American Classical League. Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 11 pp. 
10 cents. 


A guidance pamphlet for use in the Secondary Schools, prepared by a 
special committee of the American Philological Association. Latin teach- 
ers may use this to show students and parents the place and value of Latin 
in a student’s preparation for a successful future. The authors state that 
studying Latin or some other foreign language is in the same category 
to a teen-ager as buying an annuity. This pamphlet gives arguments that 
should convince students (teen-agers), advisers and parents of the lasting 


COURSE OF STUDY IN LATIN 
Harrisburg: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. Bulletin No. 351, 1950. 85 pp. 50 cents. 

Latin teachers who may be interested in revising their teaching out- 
lines will find interesting information in this booklet in which the em- 
phasis is placed not on school years but on levels of achievement. The sec- 
tion on testing with sample tests offers some new techniques to the teach- 
ers of Latin. The bibliography and illustrative materials present a guide 
for enriching the course for the students and for additions to the school 
library. The level at which the material is most suitable is indicated on 
the list. 


LATIN METHODS COME OF AGE 
Walker, Richard H. Audio-Visual Guide. Maplewood, New Jersey: 
September, 1952. 

Although the context of Latin courses can not be appreciably changed 
or modified, new techniques of instruction may stimulate more interest 
on the part of students. Mr. Walker is a pioneer in the use of recordings 
and filmstrips in teaching Latin. This article gives the background for the 
preparation of his aids and many Latin teachers may find a new stimulus 
for classwork by using them. 


CAREERS FOR SPECIALIZED SECRETARIES 
Angel, Juvenal L. Latin American Institute. New York 21. New York: 
Modern Vocational Trends. 900 Park Avenue. 1951. 21 pp. 60 cents. 


Comprehensive information in this booklet on diplomatic and foreign 
trade secretaries. Students who have the ability and are interested in spe- 
cialized training will welcome the statements given. There is also a very 
good bibliography that would be useful to foreign language teachers and 
vocational counselors. 
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CAREERS IN LANGUAGES 
Latin American Institute. (The Bilingual Secretary) Nev. York 36, N.Y. 
2 West 45th Street. 12 pp. 
A brochure from a school devoted entirely to bilingual secretarial train- 
ing, diplomacy, and foreign trade. Opportunities open to those trained 
in foreign languages are described. The brochure should be interesting to 


serious students who wish to continue beyond high school and make a 
career in foreign languages. 


Modern Language Association of America. Foreign Language Bulletins. 
New York: 6 Washington Square North. Free. 


Foreign language teachers should write and ask to have their names 
placed on the mailing list for the newsletters. Teachers will be kept up to 
date on what new developments there are in the field and what the na- 
tional trends are. Much of the information will be of interest to students, 
parents, and counselors. 


THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
Educational Laboratories, Inc. Washington, D.C. Free. 
A guide to the installation and operation of audio-laboratories, to be 


equipped with earphones, turn-tables, and tape recorders for the teaching 
of foreign languages. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE AUDIO-LABORATORY 
IN ELEMENTARY MODERN LANGUAGE COURSES 
Columbia, Missouri: The University of Missouri, May 1953. Bulletin. 


14 pp. Free. 


Another bulletin outlining the procedure for establishing, equipping and 
using the audio laboratory in the beginning classes in foreign languages. 
The class was set up on an experimental basis and the achievement of each 
group in French and Spanish compared favorably at the end of the semes- 
ter with those sections conducted in the traditional manner. The items on 
“The Teaching Process” and “The Testing Procedure” will prove very 
interesting to teachers, principals, and curriculum directors. 


“Circling the Globe with Speech: “Spanish.” (Wilmac Recorders.) LP. 
33% RPM 12”.” 921 East Green Street, Pasadena 1, California. $5.95. 
Playing time 50 minutes. Libretto in English and Spanish. 25 cents. 


Eight short speeches by students from eight distinct regions. These 
students use words and idiomatic expressions peculiar to their district. 
The variations in pronunciation should be excellent for aural training—a 
change from the pronunciation of the teacher. In more advanced classes 
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the material could be used for dictation. In addition to the aural training 
the material presents information on the culture, customs, and daily life 
of the region from Piedras Negras, Mexico to Potosi, Bolivia. The com- 
pany has in preparation similar records for French and German. 


EDUCATORS’ GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 
Fourteenth Annual Edition, 1954. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators’ 
Progress Service. XIV + 566 pp. $6.00. 


An excellent publication for reference when one is on a limited in- 
structional budget. It contains enrichment material on Spanish speaking 
nations, listed under Geography. The French material with French narra- 
tion on French speaking countries and on France comprises 40 titles. If 
they are ordered from the French Embassy the cost is transportation and 
insurance charges. They must be ordered two months in advance and ap- 
proximately 85 percent of all requests are filled. 


“Assignment Germany” one of the free films (Dept. of the Army) shows 
the occupational forces in Germany and gives insight into Germany’s prob- 
lems of business and industry in the rehabilitation program. Films on 
Germany have been difficult to get and these should prove a boon. 

Films for Spanish classes are provided by American Air Lines, Ideal 
Pictures Inc., Associated Films Inc., Caterpillar Tractor Co., and Grace 
Line. About one month is the average for ordering. Costs are transpor- 
tation and insurance, and availability is about 50 percent. 


LISTING OF EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS, FILMSTRIPS, 
AND EQUIPMENT FOR MORE EFFECTIVE LEARNING 
Washington, D.C.: Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, N.W. 48 pp. 


A list of available foreign language courses on records and 35 mm. 
filmstrips. Information on equipment by various manufacturers of Audio- 
Visual equipment is given free. 


THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Anderson, Theodore. Preliminary Edition. Boston, Massachusetts: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1953. vi + 119 pp. $1.25. 


At the date of publication the estimate was that by the end of the 
school year 1952-53 about 100 communities in some 30 states were con- 
ducting foreign language programs in one or more public elementary 
schools. 
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In this publication two items stand out that are important to secondary 
teachers : 


1. At what age is it best to begin a second language ? 
2. The importance of continuity. 


The author quotes Professor Emile B. de Sauzé as having observed 
that children are much more efficient at language learning than adolescents. 
On continuity, the author suggests a twelve-year course divided into four 
parts. The first two years of school should have no foreign language but 
be used to accustom the child to school in general and the use of his own 
language in the school situation. Thus the average tenth-grader who be- 
gan the study of foreign language in elementary school would be ready 
to perfect his aural-oral mastery of the language and to read material ap- 
propriate for his age level. 

The author insists that the justification of the twelve-year course is 
not that it prepares for college but that it-carries its own justification. 

Teaching foreign languages in the elementary schools will necessitate 
a revamping by the secondary teacher of materials and techniques. 


THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGES IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

University of Kentucky Libraries, Margaret I. King Library, Occasional 
Contribution No. 56. Lexington, Kentucky. September 1953. 38 pp. 


( Papers presented at the University of Kentucky Sixth Foreign Language 
Conference, April 23, 24, and 25, 1953.) 


In the paper “The Teaching of French at Philips Exeter, and Philips 
Andover” by Edmond A. Méras, the program and methods of these two 
private schools are discussed. 

If one wishes to reorganize the third- and fourth-year courses in his 
high school, he will find many suggestions on methods and texts to use. 
The aims of the course might well be incorporated into some public high 
school courses. 

All the papers, while they are primarily on teaching foreign languages 
to elementary students, contain teaching procedures helpful at any grade 
level. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 
IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 
McRae, Margit W. San Diego, California: San Diego City Schools. 1952. 
223 pp. $1.85. 
While this outline is primarily for elementary grades, there are many 


items that teachers of beginning classes in Spanish at any grade level can 
use. There is an excellent annotated bibliography. In a high school where 
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the slow learners are grouped in one class this outline might be more useful 
than the accepted beginning text. The author also has a Guide to Resource 
Materials for the First Year of Spanish (Grade IV). This contains a 
Spanish-English word list that might be used in a beginning conversa- 
tional course at a higher grade level. 





NEW COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


A new effort to improve a phase of secondary education has begun in Washington. The 
Council for Advancement of Secondary Education began operation on October 1 under 
the direction of Galen Jones, former official in the U.S. Office of Education. The Council 
is tied in with the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and is financed by 
a grant from the National Better Business Bureau. 

Economic literacy will be the first concern of the Council. “At this time there is no 
agreement by either educators or the public on what essential minimum economic education 
for all citizens should include and therefore no agreement on what should be taught,” says 
Paul Elicker, NEA official and one of the founders of the new organization. “To make this 
decision we shall need the judgment of school administrators, teachers, and citizens.” 


—Education Digest, October 1954. 





Why Fifty-nine Instead of Nine? The 
Teaching Credential Problem in California 


By JAMES C. STONE 





The multiplicity of credentials for service in the public schools of 
California seems to please no one. It now appears that a concerted 
effort is to be made to straighten out this problem, the details of which 
are outlined in this article. As a basis for beginning the discussion 
Dr. James C. Stone proposes the elimination of fifty credentials! As 
Specialist in Teacher Education, Division of State Colleges and 
Teacher Education, State Department of Education, Sacramento, he 
is in a unique position to speak. The Credentials Office of the State 
Department of Education has been one of his responsibilities. He ts 
secretary to the Commission on Credentials, and a member of the 
State Board of Education Committee on Accreditation. He received 
the degree of Ed.D. from Stanford University in 1949. 

The views expressed by Dr. Stone in this article are entirely his 
own and should not be interpreted as expressing the attitude of the 
State Department of Education. 





The greatest need in teacher education in California is to integrate our 
compartmentalized credential system and to reduce the multiplicity of sepa- 
rate types of credentials with their limited authorizations. This separate- 
ness and limitation constitute a serious burden upon those colleges and 
universities which prepare teachers for service in our public schools. They 
also are a serious handicap to administrators in employing personnel who 
can perform only limited services. Were it not for the issuance of emer- 
gency credentials over the past decade, the present limited authorization 
of special secondary credentials would not have survived the mounting 
opposition of school administrators who rightfully believe that limiting 
the assignment of a teacher is not a proper function of certification. 

Were I free to develop an adequate program for teacher education 
through redesigning California’s present over-all certification structure, 
the first step would be to reduce the present fifty-nine types to nine, as 
follows :’ 

I. Five General Teaching Credentials 
II. Four Credentials Authorizing Nonteaching Services 


Each is discussed in the paragraphs which follow: 


1 In previous published statements, i.e., “Nation-Wide Trends in Teacher Education and 
Certification,” James C. Stone, California State Department of Education; reprint from 
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I. THe Five GENERAL TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


1. A General Elementary Credential.—This credential would authorize 
service in the kindergarten through grade eight in an elementary school and 
grades seven, eight, and nine in a junior high school. In addition to a bal- 
anced program of general education, it would consist of an integrated core 
of preparation in the understanding of children; in the social foundations 
of education; and in appropriate instructional materials and techniques. 

Like the present general secondary credential, it would provide majors 
in either early-childhood education, middle-childhood education or pre- 
adolescent education, and would include appropriate laboratory experi- 
ences in two of the major areas. This would be a five-year credential with 
an alternative at the end of the fourth year (completion of a bachelor’s 
degree) of electing either to continue immediately into the fifth year or to 
begin teaching and complete the fifth year within the ensuing five years. 

2. A General Secondary Credential.—This credential would authorize 
service in grades seven through fourteen. In addition to a balanced general 
education program it would consist of an integrated core of preparation in 
the understanding of adolescents; in the social foundations of education ; 
and in appropriate instructional materials and techniques. It would pro- 
vide majors in the various subject fields and include appropriate laboratory 
experiences in the fields of major ard minor preparation. This would be 
a five-year credential with the alternative at the end of the fourth year either 
to continue immediately the fifth year of preparation or to begin teaching 
and complete the fifth year within the ensuing five years. 

3. A General Credential in Special Education.—This credential would 
authorize teaching the various types of exceptional children; i.e., the blind, 
deaf, partially-sighted, mentally retarded, the speech defective, and physi- 
cally handicapped. It would be based upon the possession of either a four- 
year general elementary or general secondary teaching credentials and would 
require a common core of graduate work in the general field of the psychol- 
ogy and education of exceptional children with opportunity to major in the 
teaching of the mentally retarded, the blind, the deaf, the speech defective, 
or the physically handicapped. 

4. A Secondary Credential in Designated Subjects——This credential 
would encompass all present special secondary credentials which depend 
upon other than the usual four-year teacher education curricula; i.e., trade 
and industrial and vocational types of credentials. The requirements would 
be based upon the holding of particular licenses, or special types of experi- 
ences, or the recommendation of particular agencies, or on-the-job training, 
with a general requirement of a common core designed to provide an under- 


California Journal of Education Research, Vol. 111, No. 2, March 1952; and “Handbook 
of Information on Credentials for Public School Service,” California State Department of 
Education, November 1953, the number of credentials has been given as sixty-one. Within 
the past six months, the State Board of Education has eliminated two types of adult cre- 
dentials. 
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standing of children and youth, of the school as a social institution, of 
teaching methods, and of first-hand experience with school-age youngsters. 


5. An Adult Education Credential—The general secondary credential 
and the secondary credential in designated subjects would permit the teach- 
ing of adult classes, if the holder was deemed qualified by the employing 
superintendent. "In addition, there would need to be an adult credential 
whose authorization would be limited to a specific field or fields to enable 
nonprofessional education personnel to teach their own field of specializa- 
tion. This would be comparable to our present adult credential in short- 
unit courses. 


II. Four CREDENTIALS AUTHORIZING NONTEACHING SERVICES 


1. A General Supervision Credential_—This program would be based 
upon graduate work designated to prepare a person to be competent to func- 
tion in the role of a supervisor of either instructional or noninstructional 
services. The basic teaching credential held and the level or subject field of 
teaching experiences would be the basis for limiting the field of authoriza- 
tion. 

2. A General Administration Credential.—This credential would be 
based upon additional graduate work in educational administration over 
and above that required for the general supervision credential. It would be 
designed to enable a person to be competent to perform administrative 
services at any level, with the basic teaching credential held and the level of 
teaching experience determining the authorization for service. 

3. A General Pupil Personnel Services Credential._—This would include 
a common core of preparation over the entire area of pupil personnel work. 
It would be based upon teaching experience with opportunities for majors 
in the field of psychology, psychometry, child welfare and attendance, school 
social work, and school counseling. Authorization would be general with 
the school administrator able to select and assign the person to the field in 
which he had taken major preparation. 

4. A General Nonteaching Services Credential_—This would include 
authorization for persons to function in those nonteaching services re- 
quired by school districts from nonprofessional education personnel who 
are licensed by their own professional agency ; i.e., school physician, dentist, 
nurses, etc., etc. The basic requirement would be possession of a valid 
State license, and either experience or collegiate work which would give 
the individual a familiarity with and understanding of public school edu- 
cation problems. 


To accomplish such a major revision of California’s certification struc- 
ture will require the whole-hearted support of our entire profession—ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and college and university personnel engaged in 
teacher education. It is not likely that this revision or some other design 
for certification can be accomplished without ample study and consideration 
by all interested groups within the profession as well as by interested lay 
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groups such as the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., The 
California School Boards Association, and similar organizations. 

Since any major changes in credential structure would require legis- 
lation, appropriate members of education committees in the State Legisla- 
ture should become involved at some point in the discussions. 

As a first step in the direction of a serious consideration for redesigning 
California’s credential structure, the California Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation now is working with the State Department of Education to create 
a nine-man committee to study the matter. 

A test of the feasibility of the proposal outlined here, or some other 
design for our credential structure, is the interest of the profession in hav- 
ing such a major change take place. 

How do you as a teacher or administrator react to this kind of pro- 
posal? Is our profession really ready to embark on such a radical modifi- 
cation which will run counter to the many pressure groups within and 
without the profession which have been responsible for the fifty-nine sepa- 
rate types of credentials now in existence? Are we professionally mature so 
that we are ready to do by education what formerly we felt necessary to 
accomplish by specific rules and regulations ? 

From fifty-nine to nine is a challenge. Are we ready to meet it ? 


, 
, 





NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION—REGIONAL MEETING 


Techniques by means of which high school science teachers can keep their pupils abreast 
of today’s educational and science developments will occupy the center of the stage at the 
National Science Teachers regional conference to be held in Berkeley this December 27, 28 
and 29. The conference will be held on the campus of the University of California in con- 
junction with the 121st meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, with which group the science teachers are afhiliated. 

Among the speakers at the Conference will be John S. Richardson of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, William G. Sweeny of San Jose State College and over a hundred other speakers 
from the western states. 

Programs have been planned of interest to all levels of science teachers from the ele- 
mentary school through the university. Concurrent sessions are being held throughout the 
three days of the meetings so that it is possible for everyone to find programs to their in- 
terest. Special programs have been planned on “Providing for superior students,” “teach- 
ing problem-solving,” “how to do it,” “research in science teaching,” “utilizing community 
resources,” along with various panels on the over-all problems of science teaching. 

In addition to the problem of professional teaching techniques, one of the features of the 
conference will be practical presentations of today’s scientific advances, featured by a dis- 
cussion of “Practical Power from the Atom” by Darol Froman, of Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, New Mexico. 

All meetings are open to all science teachers whether they are members of the National 
Science Teachers or not. 








School Records are Aids in Remedial Reading 


By DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 





The importance to the secondary school teacher who is concerned 
with remedial reading of examining the historical record of the read- 
ing experiences of the pupil is stressed by the author in this article. 
Delwyn G. Schubert is a frequent contributor to the Journal. He ts 
director of the reading clinic, Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences. 





One of the most accessible and valuable sources of information for 
the remedial reading teacher is the school record. It contains a vast array 
of data of inestimable value to the remedial teacher who is trying to get a 
complete understanding of the poor reader and realizes that he is a product 
of the forces of many yesterdays. Of cardinal importance are the follow- 
ing: The child’s chronological and mental ages at the time of entrance to 
the first grade, when failure in reading was first evident, absenteeism and 
childhood illnesses, frequency of school change, and the results of visual 
and auditory tests. 

Many children are forced into reading before they are sufficiently 
mature to deal with it successfully. Of the multiple factors involved in 
reading readiness, mental age is most important. Although specialists 
differ, many accept a mental age of six and one-half years as minimal for 
successful participation in initial reading experiences, If the poor reader's 
mental age was less than this at the time of entrance to the first grade, the 
remedial teacher knows that learning to read was probably a frustrating 
experience. The child’s chronological age should have been in excess of 
six years when he began the first grade. With a chronological age less 
than six there is the additional probability that the poor reader may have 
lacked other kinds of requisite maturity—visual, auditory, emotional, 
social, ete. 

In studying the school records the remedial reading teacher sometimes 
finds that a child was doing well in reading until grades four or five. Sud- 
denly, for seemingly inexplicable reasons, failure began. It is important, 
at this point, for the remedial teacher to turn detective. What methods did 
the 4A or 5B teacher use? What was the child’s attitude toward the 
teacher? How did the teacher feel toward the child? If at all possible, the 
remedial teacher should visit the classroom instructor involved. Some- 
times, because of distance, it is necessary to write a letter or two. Informa- 
tion not found in the school record can be obtained in this manner and 
may prove extremely valuable. 


459 
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Frequently, the poor reader has a history of absenteeism resulting from 
childhood illness. Unfortunately, these are particularly prevalent during 
the first year of school when the child is thrown in close contact with other 
children for the first time. When the remedial teacher finds that the school 
record shows much absenteeism during the primary grades, he can be 
assured that the poor reader missed out on many basic reading skills. Be- 
cause of this, some of the remedial work may have to begin on the first 
or second grade levels. 

When a child is forced to change schools frequently, reading almost 
always suffers. Making new friends and adjusting to the new teacher and 
her pet methods often prove confusing and even traumatic to the child. 
Consider, for example, an excerpt from a case study in the writer’s clinical 
files. 

“My elementary schooling was a mess. Think of attending fourteen 
schools in the course of six years! Every time I'd change schools the new 
teacher would use different readers and her own methods. I think this is 
primarily responsible for my reading difficulty today.” 

Since both visual and auditory defects have a direct bearing on read- 
ing retardation, the remedial teacher will want to gather whatever evidence 
she can on these sensory functions. The evidence found can not be taken 
at face value, however. Manv of the tests used in the schools do not do the 
best job in detecting sensory defects. The Snellen Eye Chart, for example, 
cannot pick up irregularities in fusion and muscular balance because it is 
a monocular test. Therefore it is possible for a child to be in dire visual 
straits and still pass this test 20/20. A simple whisper test, unlike the 
audiometer, may not detect nerve deafness because it does not do the job 
of checking the child’s acuity at different frequencies. Whenever it is 
possible the poor reader should be given thorough visual and auditory 
examinations. RD 

It is almost axiomatic that the more a remedial reading teacher can 
learn about factors instrumental in causing a child’s disability the more 
he can do to help. Since the school record is such a fertile source of valu- 
able information it should always be examined carefully and exploited 
fully by all remedial reading teachers. 





TEACHING IN GLASS HOUSES 


A public school classroom in action behind one-way windows which permit spectators 
to see but not be seen was an exhibit of New York State Teachers Colleges at Cortland and 
Oswego at the New York State Fair. Strategically placed microphones linked with loud- 
speakers outside the classroom and staffed by supervising and practice teachers from the 
above colleges enabled spectators further to understand classroom activities. Regular classes 
were scheduled mornings and afternoons for alternating groups of local school children. 


—Phi Delta Kappan, November 1954. 





The Santa Barbara County High Schools 


Work Education Program 


By MYRON S. OLSON 





Youth today have been divorced from vital participation in the 
life of the community. This situation is one of the most critical prob- 
lems facing parents, teachers, and the youth themselves. A significant 
development in American secondary education that is designed to at- 
tach this problem is “work experience.” A state-wide survey is cur- 
rently underway, and one of the most comprehensive programs is now 
in progress in Santa Barbara County. Its director, Myron S. Olson, 
is Chairman, Department of Secondary, Higher, and Adult Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California. 

The first two years of this five-year study were made possible by 
a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco. 


a 





If your 1954 graduating class was typical, there were many graduates 
who were hoping to enter the professions; far more than will be accepted 
by the professional schools. There were also many “hoping to be” radio 
announcers, newspaper editors, business managers, movie actors, disc jock- 
eys, salesmen, ranchers, doctors, lawyers and dentists; many of these am- 
bitions will never mature. 

We have had these boys and girls for twelve years and yet many of 
their ambitions are unrealistic. Why? One city school official recently 
stated that one-half of that city’s graduates would be misfits on their jobs. 
Why? 

Youth of today have many doors closed to them which were open to 
our generation. Most urban youth do not even have the opportunity to 
watch their own fathers at work. They have little opportunity to see what 
a professional, business, or skilled adult worker actually does. Many have 
no actual work experience before entering the armed services. When they 
are released from service they often take the first job available to enable 
them to marry or become a wage earner. Here they many times remain as 
misfits and discontents. . 

We have tests, literature, “career days” and other short-lived experi- 
ences to aid us in counseling and guiding these youth, but these alone have 
evidently not been sufficiently effective. Do not these youth need day by day 
realistic experiences in adult society during their last year in high school? 
Have we really made use of our available community resources ? 

Realistic planning and choices cannot be based only on classroom ex- 
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periences. In fact, very few of the teachers of those classes have had 
recent prolonged experiences in business, industry, or a profession other 
than teaching. Are these teachers able to direct the student’s understanding 
of modern free enterprise, labor-management relationships, our country’s 
tax burden, governmental red tape, and employer-employee relationships ? 
Yet, these students must make a choice of a vocation or profession soon 
after graduation. 

Some schools and communities are in the process of doing more about 
this. They are opening almost as many exploratory possibilities for youth 
as there are good adults in the community. 

Many schools in the United States have found “work experiences” for 
a small proportion of students in the distributive occupations or in diversi- 
fied fields for those who may not go on to college. Now high schools in 
Santa Barbara County are also providing opportunities for youth to work 
side by side for a sizable portion of the school day throughout the senior 
year with teachers, doctors, lawyers, furriers, architects, bankers, at- 
torneys, law enforcement officials, clergymen, butchers, jewelers, tailors, 
mechanics, laboratory technicians, electronic experts, and the like. 

These students are closely supervised by school co-ordinators and are 
jointly rated by the employer and co-ordinator in all of the areas of gen- 
eral education. 

Lay citizens who were dubious of the Santa Barbara County Program 
at first are now praising it. They are complimenting the schools on “mean- 
ingful,” “realistic’’ and “worthwhile” education. Labor union officials and 
management have listened and co-operated. 


THE SANTA BARBARA COUNTY WorK EDUCATION PROGRAM 


On February 1, 1953 a five-year study began in the five high schools 
of Santa Barbara County, California; Carpinteria, Lompoc, Santa Bar- 
bara, Santa Maria, and Santa Ynez. A lay-citizen committee was formed 
in each high school district and a county-wide lay-citizen-school per- 
sonnel committee agreed to co-ordinate and direct the county-wide pro- 
gram. A professor of secondary education from nearby University of 
Southern California was secured as Consulting Director for the study. 
Two full-time Co-ordinators were also added to the Program staff. Under 
this arrangement, masters’ and doctoral students in the University were 
encouraged to choose their thesis and dissertation problems from within 
this County study and contribute to the research in the areas of adminis- 
tration, curriculum, and guidance. 

Three objectives were uppermost in the minds of all those in the five- 
year study : 

1. How may we aid youth in exploring their own interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities in business and professional fields of their choosing 
while they are yet under the direction of the school ? 

How may we aid youth in realistically experiencing status in his 
community—which each needs; the importance of reliability, in- 
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itiative, good appearance, accuracy, promptness, confidence of 
adults, and the importance of adjusting to young adulthood with- 
out violent results ? 

How may we provide application for the courses which we teach 
in such ways that our curriculum will have new meaning for our 
students ? 


In the beginning the child labor and minimum wage laws were in- 
terpreted in such a manner that each student was paid a minimum of 
seventy-five cents per hour (some qualified for sixty) but under this plan 
the work was repetitive and the jobs limited. 

In the fall of 1954 a new interpretation was issued by the appropriate 
officials which classified these youth as “students” and not “employees” 
if they entered a business or profession on school time for exploratory 
and participatory purposes. This allowed them to observe and participate 
without pay on school time. Now the doors of exploratory opportunity 
were opened in every direction for every senior student for the school 
morning or afternoon throughout the school year. 

Working side-by-side with a nurse, lawyer, banker, labor leader, doctor, 
architect, etc. now became a reality. Lay citizens, who were partially skepti- 
cal of the capabilities of the modern school’s students, soon began to sing 
their praises. In a few cases, students did not come up to expectations and 
were counseled on the basis of employer-school co-ordinator evaluations. 
Some of these latter were moved to areas of vocational or professional 
choices which were more in keeping with their abilities and aptitudes. 

Students entered community service work—serving with public libra- 
ries, community agencies, and with elementary school teachers. In these, 
too, they explored the vocational possibilities at the same time that they 
rendered service. These youth gained the confidence of adult leaders in the 
community who in turn recommended these youth to paid positions or 
encouraged them to secure further educational or vocational training. 

Some visitors ask, “Will youth work day after day without pay?” 
The youth often reply, “I could work for pay in some job in which I am 
not interested as a future career, but where could I receive more long term 
remuneration than to be able to explore side-by-side with a professional 
worker in the field of my choice?” The answer is best given through such 
evidence as students remaining on these non-paid jobs throughout vaca- 
tions, or remaining at home in the evenings away from the gang reading 
books which their building contractor, doctor, or lawyer “bosses” have 
suggested that they read. 

This fall some 65 percent of one of the high schools senior classes 
requested work education on school time and four out of every five of 
these chose the “‘non-pay” type. They will enter the local hospitals to 
explore the fields of medicine, nursing, X-ray technicians and laboratory 
technicians. One will work with a local pharmacist, another in a legal 
office, garage or department store, etc. To be sure, some may work at 
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other paid jobs on Saturdays to obtain spending money but even if paid 
jobs were available on school time during the week, many students prefer 
the non-pay work education because of its wider possibilities of explora- 
tion and more personal guidance from the co-operating lay citizen. 

People in this county who are close to the Program already know what 
happens to a community using this type of education. The employer or 
lay citizen begins to better understand the school program and its prob- 
lems and he serves as a co-educator with the teacher. Weaknesses in formal 
training of students can lead to changed curriculum emphasis. Community 
resources and personnel are made available to a school which no school 
could provide even with an unlimited budget. Adult citizens work co- 
operatively. For example, the printer’s son is spending his day in the large 
garage while the son of the mechanic is working side-by-side with a lawyer. 
All these experiences, which parents could not alone provide are available 
under the direction of the local high schools which saw the need to bridge 
the gap between school and community life, between youth and adult activi- 
ties, between a theoretical and a practical, meaningful education. 

The guiding force of this entire study is the county-wide committee 
composed of outstanding business and labor leaders and the co-operating 
school administrators and co-ordinators. 

There are legal_problems such as liability and compensation which are 
in the process of being solved in co-operation with the State Department of 
Education, other State Divisions and legal authorities. No school should 
begin this non-pay activity at the present time without a detailed under- 


standing of the possible involvements and a full approval of its local en- 
forcement officials. 

If further details would be helpful, write the California Journal of 
Secondary Education and further discussions can be published. 





EDUCATION IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Uncle Sam runs 300 educational programs: Congressman Gwinn, who heads a sub- 
committee which is looking into the extent and cost of educational activities in government 
agencies, reported that 37 agencies and departments have been spending $3.5 billions a year 
on approximately 300 educational programs but that only one percent of these funds are 
channeled through the U.S. Office of Education. The committee said that $300 millions of 
that sum are spent for international educational programs, but that the Office of Education’s 
international education division gets only $68,000 in direct appropriation plus upwards of 
$400,000 in transferred funds. With these administrative funds the Office of Education 
“services” a thousand foreign visitors and the recruitment of several hundred teachers and 
educational leaders for service abroad. 








Core Courses in Large California 
High Schools 


By LOUIS GRANT BRANDES 





How extensively is the core-type course offered in the larger high 
schools? How successful is it? What are some of the problems? As 
they were planning the curriculum for a new high school in the city of 
Alameda, the administrators undertook to study the experience of 
other schools. They here report their findings. The author Louis 
Grant Brandes is known to readers of the Journal from his previous 
contributions, especially those having to do with the teaching of mathe- 
matics. He is at present Assistant Principal, Encinal High School, 
Alameda, California. He received the degree of M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, in 1949, 





In 1949 a questionnaire concerned with administrative practices and 
policies in larger California three- and four-year high schools was mailed 
to 101 high schools with an enrollment of over 1,000 pupils.’ This ques- 
tionnaire was mailed by the administrators of the Alameda Unified School 
District, Alameda, California, for the purpose of collecting some of the 
data for a study of practices and policies in the larger California high 
schools. The administrators of the Alameda Schools considered that the 
findings of this study would assist in providing a basis for planning the 
organization of a new high school within the district. 

One of the questions asked on the 1949 questionnaire was “Do you 
have a core course in your school?” Responses were received on this item 
from 88 schools; 20 responses were YES, 68 responses were NO. These 
responses lead the writer to study the status of the core-type curriculum 
in terms of its success or failure in the secondary schools.* The writer 
concluded that the core-type curriculum program can be, and has been, 
successful in secondary schools. 

Since making the 1949 study a second high school has become a reality 
for the Alameda Unified School District. Encinal High School opened 
its doors to some 300 9th graders last September 1952. It has grown to 


1 Brandes, L. G.; “Administrative Practices in California High Schools,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, October 1949, pp. 334-339; “Survey for Progress,” School 
Executive, May 1950, p. 39; “Administrative Practices and Policies in Larger California 
Three- and Four-Year High Schools,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, January 1950, pp. 143-50. 


2 Brandes, L. G., “Status of Core Curriculum in Secondary Schools,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, November 1951, pp. 438-441; “The Core Curriculum in the Sec- 
ondary Schools,” Progressive Education, February 1952, pp. 141-43. 
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include an enrollment of 400 as of February 1953; by September 1955 
Encinal High School is expected to include grades 9 through 12 and an 
enrollment of over 1,200 pupils. 

The practice and policy study proved very beneficial for the planning 
and organization of Encinal High School. As a result of this and further 
study, the members of the Encinal High School staff decided to accept a 
core-type program as the type of curriculum that could most nearly meet 
the needs of its secondary school population. 

The curriculum program of Encinal High School has come to include 
a core-type course consisting of a two-hour time block provided by com- 
bining the required English and social study subjects., This English-social 
study course has been required of all 9th grade pupils. The plan is to require 
English-social study courses for all 9th and 10th grage pupils. In planning 
for the two-year two-period English-social study courses, the faculty of 
Encinal High is anxious to take advantage of the experiences of other 
high schools. 

In an effort to obtain information that would assist in determining 
policy for the core-type courses and their content at Encinal High School, 
a brief questionnaire was forwarded to 38 California high schools and 
junior high schools with over 1,000 enrollment. The questionnaire letters 
included the 20 three- and four-year high schoeis whose representatives had 
indicated a core-type program in the 1949 study. Eighteen additional high 
school and junior high school principals were among those contacted. The 
latter included the principals of schools with grades 7 to 10, 7 to 12, 9 to 
12, and 10 to 12 believed to provide a core-type curriculum program. The 
questionnaires were mailed during the week of February 22, 1952. 

A tabulation, made during the week of March 22, 1952, included re- 
sponses representative of 36 of the 38 schools contacted. These schools 
included schools from all of the 22 school districts contacted. 

Asked, “Do you consider that you offer a core-type course in your 
school?” representatives of 25 schools indicated YES; 11 indicated NO. 
On the basis of the number of school districts, 11 responses were YES; 
11 were NO. With the exception of two school districts, those districts with 
indications of a core-type program in their schools were located in large 
metropolitan areas. 

In responding to the question “Does the core course consist of a block 
of time that includes one or more periods of the regular school day?” 20 
school representatives (of the 25 school representatives responding YES to 
the previous question) responded YES, while 5 responded NO. On the 
basis of the number of school districts, 10 (of the 11 school district repre- 
sentatives responding YES on the previous question) responded YES, 
while one responded NO. 

The number of periods per day devoted to the core course, as reported 
by the representatives of 20 high schools (those responding YES to the 
previous question) was 2 periods. However, representatives of three 
schools, all from a single district, reported devoting 3 periods per day at 
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the 7th grade level and 2 at the 8th, 9th, and 10th grade levels; a repre- 
sentative of another school reported devoting 3 periods per day at the 7th 
and &th grade levels. 

When asked “Is the core course a required course for all pupils of any 
one or more grade levels of your school ?” the representatives of 20 schools 
(all those responding YES to the previous question) responded YES. 
However, the grade levels reported varied within a district as well as among 
schools from different districts. The grade levels reported were as follows: 
Eight schools required 2 periods per day at the 7th and 8th grade levels; 
4 required 2 periods per day at the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th grade levels; 
3 required 3 periods per day at the 7th grade level and 2 periods at the 8th, 
9th, and 10th grade levels; 1 required 2 periods at the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grade levels; 1 required 2 periods at the 10th and 11th grade levels, and 1 
period at the 12th grade level; 1 required 2 periods at the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grade levels; 1 required 2 periods at the 10th grade level and 1 at 
the 11th and 12th grade levels; and 1 required 2 periods at the 9th grade 
level. 

Asked, “Is the core course a required course for specific pupils or spe- 
cific groups of pupils in your school?” all representatives responding to 
this item responded NO. 

The next question asked was, “Is the core course in your school the 
result of integrating two or more subject areas?” Twenty of the 25 school 
representgtives reporting a core course in their schools answered YES to 
this item ; 5 answered NO. On the basis of the 11 school districts reporting 
a core course in the schools of their district, 9 reported YES; 2 reported 
NO. All 20 of the representatives responding YES to this item indicated 
that the combined or integrated subject areas included the English and 
social studies subjects. Three representatives indicated the courses also 
included arithmetic at the 7th grade level; 2 indicated it also included 
orientation. 

Asked “Do you have a course outline or a prepared course of study 
available for the core courses as taught in your school?” responses were 
as follows: Four of the 11 districts with representatives reporting a core- 
type course in the secondary schools within the district reported materials 
available at one or more grade levels, 5 reported that such course materials 
were still being prepared and/or were incomplete, while 2 indicated that such 
materials were not available at the present time. 

Asked to make comments and offer reactions concerning their experi- 
ence with core-type courses, many of the high school representatives re- 
sponded. Several excerpts from these comments seem worth reporting. 

One principal sums up the attitude of many secondary educators with 
his comment, “The popular term ‘core’ in my thinking has been very am- 
biguous, and as far as I am concerned, rather confusing.” Education has, 
however, arrived upon generally accepted definitions and descriptions of the 
core-type program. A core course has been defined as “that part of the total 
school curriculum in which the endeavor is made to assist all pupils in meet- 
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ing the needs most common to them and to society, without regard to any 
subject matter classification.”* Leonard points out that the core course is 
“that part of the curriculum which takes as its major job the development 
of the personal and social responsibility and competency needed by all youth 
to serve the needs of democratic society.’”* Smith, Stanley, and Shores 
point out that the core curriculum emphasizes a core of social values and is 
fixed by broad social values or themes of social living . They include the 
following essential characteristics for operation : requirement of core areas 
for all pupils, co-operative planning of activities by teacher and pupils, 
meeting special needs and interests as they arise, and teaching skills as they 
are needed.® The Educational Policies Commission proposes “a continuous 
course using two or more hours daily throughout the upper secondary 
schools.’”* 

The caution expressed by a number of principals regarding the intro- 
duction of a core-type program in a school may hold words of wisdom for 
those embarking on such a program. In the words of one principal, ““We 
look with disfavor on a full core program superimposed on all teachers 
whether or not they are competent and/or pleased with it. We feel that it is 
better to start with superior teachers as pilot teachers and hope that others 
will become interested from them and be drawn in.” Another principal 
says, “We are not planning to put this into effect universally throughout 
the district; rather it will be done only as we find teachers willing and 
capable to handle such a program.” 

Several principals, though recognizing the merits of a core program, 
express the difficulty in administering the program. In the words of one 
principal, “The greatest stumbling block to block programs at the 9th and 
10th grade levels has been scheduling. Teachers by informal comments have 
indicated the need for longer periods, the greater opportunity to know 
pupils, ete.” 

A number of respondents commented on the integration of two or more 
subject areas. A department head in one of the high schools sums up what 
some of the schools providing a core-type program are attempting to do, 
“For the last two years, we have been a separate 9th grade English-social 
studies department and have scheduled four core areas: (1) Study skills, 
(2) world geography and current events, (3) personality, and (4) voca- 
tions. We have integrated the old English grammar, composition, and 
literature units into the appropriate areas.” 

A further study and analysis of the responses and materials collected 


8 Good, C. V., Dictionary of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945). 

4 Leonard, J. P., Developing the Secondary School Curriculum (New York: Rinehart 
and Company, 1946). 

5 Smith, B. O., Stanley, W. O., and Shores, J. H., Fundamentals of Curriculum Devel- 
opment, chap. 20; “The Core Curriculum: Its Chief Characteristics” (New York: World 
Book Company, 1950), pp. 465-91. 

6 Educational Policies Commission, Education for all American Youth, “How the 
Course in Common Learnings Was Developed” (Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion and American Association of School Administrators, 1944), pp. 234-38. 
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through this questionnaire study lend support to the following points of 
view : 

1. Core-type courses are being offered successfully in a number of large 
California high schools. 

2. The core-type curriculum program in the secondary schools is still 
in a stage of experimental development. 

3. A block of time consisting of two or more periods of the regular 
school day is included as a part of the curriculum plan by those schools 
providing a core-type curriculum program. 

4. Where two or more subjects have been combined to provide a block 
of time, these subjects are the English and social study subjects. 

5. Schools providing a core-type curriculum program include the core 
courses among the courses required by all pupils for graduation. 

6. There has been a limited amount of material developed in the form 
of course outlines or courses of study that can be used by core teachers. 

7. Schools providing a core-type program are usually located in large 
metropolitan areas. 

8. The success of a core-type program in a school is largely dependent 
upon the willingness, co-operativeness, and abilities of the teachers in pro- 
viding this program for a school. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND RELIGION 


Public schools must include religion in what they teach, according to Claud D. Nelson of 
the National Council of Churches. Speaking at a workshop held recently at U. of Chicago, 
Mr. Nelson said that because religion is essentially voluntary does not mean that its role in 
history and culture can be denied. 

The support of parochial schools and of special “released time” teaching sessions should 
be undertaken by the various religion groups themselves, says Mr. Nelson. The churches 
thereby avoid the problems of being dependent upon state funds for their financial support. 
At the same time, he maintains, there must be co-operation between educational authorities 
and churches in emphasizing the importance of religion. 

One method is by stressing the historical and ideological importance of religion in the 
school curriculum. Unless this is done, says Mr. Nelson, the antireligious forces may “estab- 
lish their sway over increasing numbers of American citizens.” 

“We must continue not only to transmit but to receive and allow to develop the contri- 
bution of religion,” he continues. “To reject or ignore it is to do great harm to society. 
Yet to compel religion to assume a certain form or to compel its acceptance by any individual 
is to debase or stifle it. It is a paradox of religion that its compelling power depends on its 
being accepted on a voluntary basis.” 


—Education Summary, August 20, 1954. 





A New Look at Our Gifted: 


Introduction to the Symposium 


By CHARLOTTE D. ELMOTT* 


Teachers and administrators have long been aware of the increasing 
problems faced by California secondary schools as our “holding power” 
improves and our population grows. The “new secondary school pupil” 
presented in the October issue of this Journal is a far more variable person 
than his predecessors who—thirty years earlier—were most of them headed 
toward college or university careers preparing for the professions. The 
academically or mentally handicapped seldom endured beyond the elemen- 
tary grades. Today, however, junior and senior high schools face the 
challenge of “all the children of all the people” far more realistically ; they 
are aware of the varied abilities, interests, and backgrounds of the young 
people who come to them and are seeking to develop programs that will be 
meaningful to all of them. Characteristically, American teachers have con- 
cerned themselves with the underdog, the stydent who is handicapped. 
Countless hours’ have been spent trying to get the slow learner “up to 
grade,”’ and only recently have we begun to awaken to the fact that our 
attention to the average student—or the slow learner—has made many of 
us neglect the gifted or more capable student. 

“You don’t need to worry about them. They'll get along all right in 
spite of us,” has too often been the cry of harassed teachers who have al- 
ready too many students in each section of the five or six period day. Re- 
cently, however, we have had some sharp awakenings. The National Man- 
power Commission studies have indicated that only a relatively small num- 
ber of our gifted and capable young people from the lower socioeconomic 
groups have had adequate educational opportunities. They tell us that our 
annual investment of $25 million in scholarships should be increased to 
$250 million if all the able young ones who can benefit by advanced train- 
ing are to be allowed to have it. Particularly disturbing, however, is the 
report that many of these most able young ones actually drop out before 
completing high school, have not the motivation necessary for continued 
education. Yet these are the young people with the greatest potential—the 
future inventors, engineers, doctors, lawyers, artists, farmers, teachers. 
These are they who may create new ways of living that will help us survive 
in a “cold war” which now seems to stretch far into the future. Our very 
survival as a democratic nation may rest largely in their hands. 

That we are recognizing the importance of the problem is evidenced by 
the increasing number of studies in the field. The California Congress of 


* Director, Guidance and Secondary Education, Santa Barbara City Schools and Co- 
ordinator of the Symposium. 
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Parents and Teachers completed a study a year and a half ago that indi- 
cates the concern of alert parents, that shows educators increasingly aware 
of the need to reassess their programs for the gifted, to cease lip service 
and move into action. The California Committee on the Study of Educa- 
tion has created a Subcommittee on the Education of Gifted, and for the 
first time one of our great state-wide conferences on children and youth— 
the conference called by Governor Knight last February in Sacramento— 
included a well-attended section on the needs of the gifted. A number of 
school districts have developed programs—some as yet only study pro- 
grams but others involving what might more properly be called action re- 
search—and the literature is growing in both professional and popular 
publications. 

There are many misconceptions that need to be erased about the gifted. 
Too many parents sigh and say, “Thank God, my child is not gifted,”’ be- 
cause they have the popular misconception that gifted students are small 
for their age, physically under par, socially maladjusted, and hopelessly 
lost in books. The classic studies by Lewis M. Terman and Leta S. Holling- 
worth should have made us know long ago that these young people tend 
to be physically better developed, socially more mature and well-liked, as 
well as intellectually superior, but we continue with our old obsessions left 
over from the early twenties when California had a heyday of acceleration 
which sent many young people into high school two, three, and four years 
before their time. Today, Grace Davis in the first article of this symposium 
shows us a portrait of “Joe Doakes Brilliants” of Modesto High School, 
a composite of the young ones who enrolled for independent study—one 
school system's experiment in meeting the needs of the more capable. 

In spite of their abilities, these gifted young ones belong to the human 
race; they have their problems and they need counseling. Dr. Richmond 
Barbour of the San Diego City Schools tells us something of the seven- 
year program that has been developing in San Diego where a special study 
is going on with students representing the top one-half of one percent in 
intellectual ability. 

From another part of the state—Riverside County—Ed Ritter and 
Lawrence Thome sound a warning that “the gifted aren’t delivering.” 
Perhaps the type of study which they made can be repeated in other high 
schools where teachers will want to know how well achievement matches 
expectancy. 

Finally, we present an article by Cedric Boeseke of the Santa Barbara 
County Work Education Program staff—an article which indicates ways 
in which the community may serve in the enrichment program for the 
gifted. Far too many of our gifted young ones have had special difficul- 
ties in making vocational choices because of the intense interest in many 
fields which is characteristic of them. The Santa Barbara County program 
offers them realistic opportunities to go out into the community and work 
beside successful and gifted adults in the fields in which they may have 


expressed some interest. 
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A symposium on the gifted might have become a library of books if we 
had properly opened up the field. Every secondary school should begin to 
look at some of the areas that deserve our attention. Definition is still a 
major problem. Who is the gifted student? Is this the term that we want 
to use? Shall we include the talented or limit ourselves to the student of 
high iritellectual status? Will we seriously harm high school students if 
they become labeled as “gifted?’’ Should we adopt the simpler tag—the 
MC’s and TK’s (“the more capable and talented kids’’) ? School systems 
now undertaking special studies have made their definitions to suit their 
special need. As indicated in Dr. Barbour’s article, San Diego chose to 
define the group they wished to study particularly as the group with IQ’s 
in the top one-half of one percent. Long Beach, after a great deal of study 
and discussion, finally agreed to identify the top 5 percent in the elementary 
schools and the top 3 percent in the secondary schools. They replaced the 
term “gifted” with “very superior.” 

And after the problem of definition comes the problem of identification. 
What kinds of information do we need? What mental and personality 
tests should be administered ? Can teachers capably nominate the superior 
student or will they overlook some of the most gifted and name the com- 
fortable conformist who is always there with a neat, compliant attitude 
which is a comfort to the over-worked teacher? Must we again look for 
additional staff to help in this problem, and if so, how can school systems 
hope to finance anything more in the way of special services when Cali- 
fornia schools are already so overtaxed by the growing population ? 

What sort of program should we provide once we have identified the 
students we wish to work with? How shall we involve parents in our work 
with their children? What about the old practice of acceleration that we 
followed so widely thirty years ago and then rejected so thoroughly that 
now we seem to accelerate the gifted less frequently than the high average 
student? Terman’s studies indicate that a year’s acceleration would be 
highly desirable for almost all of the top 2 percent. But when should it 
occur and how could junior and senior high schools provide for accelera- 
tion? 

Special classes and special interest groups seem to have a real purpose 
for secondary students. Modesto High School is experimenting with an 
“independent study” program which provides for the top twenty senior 
students. La Cumbre Junior High School in Santa Barbara has two 
special classes—one in English and one in mathematics—which provide 
for extended use of community resources and explorations far beyond those 
possible for the average student. In each of these schools, however, the 
students are separated from other groups for only an hour or two daily. 
Long Beach is experimenting with academic sections of identified and near- 
identified pupils, making certain that the pupils involved will be hetero- 
geneously grouped in nonacademic class situations. Many schools have 
club activities that provide unlimited exploration in mathematics, astron- 
omy, government, etc. 
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Enrichment in the regular classroom has long been acclaimed as the 
more “democratic” program, but are we sure that we are really enriching 
the experience? A gifted young high school student visiting in a workshop 
on education of the gifted at San Francisco State College two years ago 
damned the program thoroughly with his words: “Enrichment? That's 
just more and more of the same old thing! Don’t give us any of that!” 
Clearly what we offer must be different qualitatively as well as quantita- 
tively. Marian Scheifele in “The Gifted Child in the Regular Classroom” 
states the case for enrichment clearly: “In summary, it is to be noted that 
enrichment in the regular classroom implies the same kind of program as 
that which distinguishes the special class—greater scope of activities, free- 
dom to follow special interests, more opportunity to apply initiative and 
originality in developing a topic or project, experience in drawing conclu- 
sions and making generalizations, and more opportunity for expression 
of talent. Teachers will recognize these as exemplifying a good program 
for all children, as ways of meeting every childs individual needs and 
abilities. Differentiation of curriculum for the gifted lies not so much in 
the kind of experiences provided as in their variety, depth, and advanced 
level.””* : 

This symposium presents more questions than it answers, but it gives 
evidence, we believe, of an increasing understanding of the needs of gifted 
students. Good things are beginning in many parts of California, and 
teachers are increasingly alert to the role which they play in relation to 
superior students. Theron Freese, describing the Long Beach program, 
summarizes with a statement that indicates that eventually we shall serve 
all students as we serve the gifted: “Best of all, this attention by teachers 
to ‘very superior’ pupils as individuals with special needs means inevitably 
better attention to every other pupil as an individual with special needs.’”* 


1 Schiefele, Marian—“The Gifted Child in the Regular Classroom,” Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1953, p. 45. 

2 Freese, Theron—“The Challenge of the Gifted Child,” Education Leadership, Vol. 
XI, No. 3, Dec. 1953, p. 159. 





The Gifted Sit for Their Portrait: 
A Composite Photograph of Students 
in Independent Study 


By GRACE M. DAVIS* 


The class for gifted students at Modesto High School recently filled 
out evaluation questionnaires. From their answers emerged this com- 
posite photograph of mentally acute students as they live, feel, and study 
at Modesto High School. 

The Joe Doakes Brilliants of the independent study classes, although 
they are in the senior year of their high school career, are just leaving their 
sixteenth year or entering their seventeenth. They are thus accelerated by 
a period of six months to one year. 

A member of numerous organizations, Joe tends to confine his chief 
interests to the clubs of the more intellectual caliber. The Art Club, the 
Writers’ Club, the Press Club, the French Club, the Symphony, the A 
Cappella, the Forensic Club, and the Foreign Language Club will find his 
name enrolled on their membership lists. Just for variety’s sake, he may 
at times (rather infrequently though) be found captaining a football team 
or presiding over a Craftsman’s Club. 

He majors most frequently in history. On the way to his senior year, 
he has “trod the boards” more than a bit flamboyantly at many public 
speaking contests or tournaments, or has been deeply involved in musical 
presentations. He is unusually articulate both in speaking and writing, but 
he is in all other respects a true member of his generation. Never has it 
been true that the bespectacled stereotype of the overly-bright student is a 
true picture of the Joe Doakes Brilliant of the independent study class. 
Winner of contests he may be; earner of coveted A’s he is; a potential 
receiver of college scholarships he will be, but he can crack a wisecrack 
as well as a book. He can and does enter into school politics and leadership 
as well as into the fold of the honor societies. He goes to parties, and he 
dates with normal regularity. Knowing the inner delight of the acquaint- 
anceship of the great minds as revealed in books, he knows, too, the fun 
of peer companionship. Sharing in the sublimest thoughts he finds in 
books, he also hurls himself into the silliest of persiflage at the slightest 
of motivations. 

Few people have stranger hates or more intense peeves. He expresses 
himself as disliking hypocrites, people with no will power, and nervous 
women and men. He can dislike at the same time The Saturday Evening 
Post, Mickey Spillane, and “condescending, non-superior people with a 


* Vice Principal, Director of Curriculum, Modesto High School. 
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superiority complex.” Widening his area of disagreement, he can de- 
nounce Chaucer, Dante, Senator McCarthy, Steinbeck, and “the idiot who 
wrote From Here to Eternity.” 

Fortunately, his range of likes is also a wide one. He likes being with 
people; he likes going out to parties. He smiles as he says he enjoys A 
grades, girls, women, money, spinach, dogs, Little Lulu, Walt Disney, 
Thurber, good movies, classical music, modern art, Stanford University, 
and P. G. Wodehouse. For murder mysteries that are good, funny (really 
funny) dialogue, and European history he expresses more than a mild 
admiration. He looks forward to marriage and a career, both of which 
he hopes will be accompanied by a Cadillac. 

In spite of his self-protective mask of spoofing, he is definitely reli- 
gious, belongs to youth branches of the Y.M.C.A., attends church and par- 
ticipates in its activities, and expresses his faith in God as a stabilizing 
power. 

Trying to take a composite photograph of Joe Doakes Brilliant is really 
a fruitless task. His features may be clearly discerned; his personality is 
elusive. So let’s permit him to sink back undisturbed into the anonymity 
of the independent study class. 





CONGRESS AUTHORIZES STATEWIDE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


November 1955 Deadline.—President Eisenhower has written letters to the 48 state 
governors; Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby has followed these up with missives of her own; and 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Brownell sent his communication to the 48 chief state 
school officers. All three messages from Washington had the same theme: let's get going 
on the state-wide educational conferences which Congress has authorizd. 

So now the business is in the hands of state and local officials. There are no restrictions 
on the proposed meetings except that they must be held before November, 1955. This ought 
to give the states ample time to thrash out their problems and get the confabs out of the 
way well before election time. 

Meanwhile, Washington is making plans for its part of the big educational show of 
1955. The President has named Neil H. McElroy, president of Proctor and Gamble, to head 
the White House conference which is to be held after the states complete their meetings. 


—Education Digest, October 1954. 





Counseling Gifted High School Pupils 


By RICHMOND BARBOUR* 


GIFTED PUPILS 


“Jack” was in trouble. He had taught himself algebra when he was in 
the 6th grade. Now, years later, he was taking the required algebra course. 
He was bored. He pointed out shortcut solutions to the equations the 
teacher was presenting. He was scornful, critical. Exasperated, his teacher 
sent him to the office. “Get Jack out of my hair!” she demanded. Jack, of 
course, seethed with righteous indignation. 

“Jane” needed a college scholarship, but lacked the grades to qualify. 
In the 4th grade Jane had discovered that if a girl was labeled a “Brain” 
she was also labeled a “Square.” In high school Jane got B’s, C’s, and 
D’s. She had fun. She was popular. She avoided study. Now in 12th 
grade she found no college wanted her. Certainly no scholarships were 
available. 

“Henry” was sure he had no problems, and so were his parents. The 
school thought differently. Henry was a bookworm. He had straight A’s 
in every subject, and not a single friend on the campus. He read indis- 
criminately, omnivorously. He spent his afternoons, evenings, weekends, 
and vacations alone in his room reading. Henry was anesthetized by books. 

“Louise” couldn't settle down. She was superficially interested in no 
less than nine different hobbies. She flitted from one topic to another with 
the predictability of a butterfly on a bright June morning. She didn’t know 
how to study. She changed her program repeatedly. She chattered in- 
cessantly. She accomplished little. 

“Albert” performed on the level of the severely mentally retarded. He 
was sixteen, and dropped out of school. Part of the time he was apathetic. 
He would sit silently all day, arousing himself only to eat. Part of the 
time he was frenzied, and dangerous. On rare occasions something would 
catch his attention. Albert was mentally ill. 

On the other hand, “Lawrence,” “Alice,” “Jim,” “Helen,” “Warren,” 
“Frank,” and many others were gifted but presented no special problems. 
They performed on a high level. They had many friends. They were happy 
and successful. They were the salt of the earth. 


PROBLEMS 


For seven years the writer has belonged to a small group leading in the 
development of a public school program to locate highly gifted pupils, and 
to provide appropriate educational enrichment, and guidance for them.* 
The group includes a psychiatrist, psychologists, social workers, teachers, 

* Director of Guidance, San Diego City Schools. 


1 Barbour, Richmond, Educational Offerings for Exceptional Children, pamphlet pub- 
lished by the San Diego City Schools, 1953, p. 8. 
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school supervisors, teacher-consultants, and school administrators. Objec- 
tive and subjective methods have been used to evaluate the project. The 
pooled professional judgment of the people from the various disciplines has 
been found more valuable than objective but partial measurements of iso- 
lated elements. This paper is based chiefly upon the pooled judgment of 
the group. The endeavor is confined to the top one-half of one percent 
of an unselected pupil population of 66,000. A total of 349 highly gifted 
pupils have been involved. They have been located by competently ad- 
ministered individual intelligence tests. 

The experience of this program indicates that probably a majority of 
the gifted are achieving reasonably adequate school and home adjustment. 
A large minority have problems. Their problems are similar to the prob- 
lems of the more normally endowed, but they occur more frequently and 
they are apt to be more severe. The higher the intelligence within this ex- 
tremely limited grouping of pupils, the greater the likelihood of problems 
developing. 


I. Problems with Pupils 


A. Frequently gifted pupils have mastered the content of the required 
high school courses before they take them. Gifted pupils waste 
much of the time they spend in high school. They may become 
critical, and annoy teachers and classmates. They may be bored 
and apathetic. They may turn to truancy, or other overt antisocial 
behavior. 

Frequently gifted pupils deliberately choose to perform on a level 
far below their ability. The good side of this is that mediocre ac- 
complishment often tends to promote satisfying social adjustment. 
The bad side is that it creates unfortunate work habits, and may 
prevent appropriate higher education. 

Some gifted pupils become too bookish. They isolate themselves 
from the uncomfortable realities of the world, by their preoccupa- 
tion with the printed page. 

. Some gifted pupils are interested in too many things. They become 
dilettantes, achieving little. 

. Some gifted pupils have been identified by their classmates as 
“Gifted.” The consequences usually are not too serious on ele- 
mentary levels. They may be disastrous to good adjustment in 
high school. 

A few gifted ones have severe emotional problems. Their prob- 
lems are beyond the capacity of the school to treat. 


Il. Problems with Teachers 


A. At first most high school teachers are enthusiastic about helping the 
gifted. Then they discover that gifted pupils present a tremendous 
extra teaching burden. They may discover that a few of their gifted 
students know more about the subject being taught than they them- 
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selves know. They discover that gifted pupils can be very unpleas- 
ant. So, frequently, teachers’ naive enthusiasm is replaced by hurt 
feelings and hostility. 

. Even after special study many teachers have trouble locating the 
gifted. They tend to nominate as “Gifted” the co-operative, so- 
cially compliant boys and girls whose Stanford Binet IQ’s fall 
in the 120 to 140 range. They tend not to recognize as gifted those 
whose IQ’s are upward of 150. 


III. Problems with Parents 


A. Many parents are unaware that their children are gifted, and that 
they present special needs and special opportunities. 

B. Some parents are too aware that their children are gifted. They find 
unwarranted satisfaction in their giftedness. They create prob- 
lems by being indiscreet, and by pushing their children unduly. 


PROGRAM 


No one counseling set-up or type of program can be recommended to 
the exclusion of other programs in the counseling of gifted high school 
pupils. In a small school the problems of the gifted might be solved ade- 
quately by releasing an interested, capable teacher from one period of 
teaching a day. The period could be devoted to helping the gifted. A large 
school district might employ special counselors, psychologists, supervisors, 
consultants, or case workers to do the jobs. Whatever the combination of 
resources, counseling for the gifted should provide the following: 


I. Program for Pupils 
A. The granting of credit by examination to gifted pupils who can 
demonstrate prior mastery of the content of required courses. This 
is especially important during the last two years of high school. 
The time thus saved usually should be devoted to enrichment activi- 
ties. 

. Enrichment opportunities for the gifted in the creative arts, indus- 
trial arts, and home arts, and the counseling of gifted pupils into 
those areas. 

Enrichment opportunities in athletics, dramatics, debate, student 
government, and other co-curricular areas, and the counseling of 
gifted pupils into them. 

. Sufficient flexibility to permit the skipping of gifted pupils from 
one grade to the next, when after careful individual study it is de- 
termined that the skipping is needed. 


:. Cautious experimentation in the introduction of college freshman 
work to selected 12th grade gifted pupils, thus permitting them to 
achieve advance standing when they enroll at college. 


Long-distance planning with gifted students and their parents, so 
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they will be qualified for college entrance and may proceed with 
the specialized professional training their abilities permit. 


. Special help to the gifted in qualifying for and obtaining college 


scholarships. 


. Careful avoidance of anything which will attach the label of 


“Genius” or which will otherwise stigmatize gifted pupils in the 
minds of their associates. 

A referral service which will make possible psychiatric study and 
treatment for the most disturbed gifted pupils. 


. Program for Teachers 


A. 


B. 


Continuous, realistic interpretation to all teachers of the character- 
istics, problems, and potentialities of gifted pupils. 

Careful programing of gifted pupils, so they will be placed in the 
rooms of only the teachers who have the rare combination of pa- 
tience, intelligence, insight, and energy needed for their appropriate 
education. 


’. Special or personal help to the teachers of gifted pupils. Help by 


school supervisors, librarians, éounselors, consultants, administra- 
tors, and others, in order that the extra teaching load will not be 
too great. 


. Special supply, equipment, and library budgets to permit the pur- 


chase of the special items needed for the enrichment of educational 
offerings to the gifted. 


III. Program for Parents 


A. 


Notification of parents when it is determined that their children are 
gifted. 

. Individual and group guidance of parents to assist them in meeting 
the special needs of their gifted children. 





The Gifted Aren’t Delivering 


By ED RITTER and LAWRENCE THOME* 


Junior Smart’s high school teachers have brooded about it. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smart are anxious about it and question the efficacy of public educa- 
tion. Junior has been told about it a hundred times and is not shocked 
by it. 

But the fact remains that Junior and most of his companions of above- 
average intelligence are achieving less at school than is suggested by their 
I.Q. scores. 

Consider two Riverside County high school classes chosen at random 
from secondary schools of about 500 A.D.A. and with representative cur- 
riculums for schools of that size. 

In a graduating class of 1952, only 35 percent of the students whose 
I.Q.’s were above average won a grade point rank as high as their I.Q. 
score rank. In another high school class of 1953, the figure is the same. 

The meanings of statistics are elusive. First, it could be contended that 
I.Q. measures giftedness in Lut a narrow sense. A school might be provid- 
ing successful experiences so appropriate to the special giits of its students 
that low correlation between grade point success and intelligence might be 
expected. For example, if the high school program laid out for a muscular, 
well-co-ordinated boy with an I.Q. of 75 entailed much training in wash- 
ing cars, changing tires, etc., his grade point average might compare favor- 
ably with that of his intellectually superior classmate. Second, it could be 
argued that grade point averages may not be good measures of achieve- 
ment. They may, to a degree, measure apple polishing, docility, and effort. 

Grade point rank of the students included in both the Riverside County 
classes referred to above deviated conspicuously from the students’ Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test score rank. A study of the 114 in the larger class 
shows that the CAT scores correlate more closely with I.Q. scores than 
do grade point scores with I.Q. scores. Referring once again to the upper 
half of the class (in I.Q.) 44 percent of this group ranked as well or better 
in CAT scores than they did in terms of I.Q. In grade point averages, it 
will be recalled, only 35 percent ranked as high as they did in I.Q. 

However, conceding these possible interpretations of our findings, it is 
obvious that the intellectually gifted youngsters are not being challenged 
to produce to capacity. The average high school has not individualized 
its instruction sufficiently to give great weight to the first possibility just 
mentioned. And—unobjective though marking tends to be—it is still 
generally regarded as the most reliable criterion we have for measuring 
the high school student’s day-to-day achievement in the classroom. Uni- 


* Mr. Ritter, Consultant, Secondary Schools, Riverside County, received the degree of 


M.A. from Claremont Graduate School in 1947. Mr. Thome, Director of Guidance, Corona 
Unified School District, received the degree of M.A. from Stanford University in 1940. 
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versities still regard grade point averages in high school as the primary 
basis for acceptance. 

Why the wide gap between the intellectually gifted students’ capacity 
and achievement ? 


Theory No. 1: 


It’s the squeaky wheel that gets the grease and the student with special 
difficulties who gets most of the attention in any class. This theory, a favor- 
ite among advocates of homogeneous grouping, holds that the more intel- 
ligent youngsters—who tend also to be the more satisfactorily adjusted 
socially—quietly meet the minimum standards, get little attention or help, 
and hence achieve below expectancy. 


Theory No. 2: 


Much of the high school curricular offering is not pertinent to today’s 
most crucial problems, and the more intelligent student—understanding 
this—expresses contempt for it and gets a lower mark than some of his 
less perceiving fellows. 

The high school student, like University of Connecticut Professor C. A. 
Weber in a recent Phi Delta Kappan, may be asking himself such ques- 
tions as: “Is diagraming a sentence important? Is it vital to know the 
difference between a verb and an adverb? Is it important to know how 
to prove a theorem in geometry that has been a thousand times proved al- 
ready? Is it important to pass a test in ancient history or algebra?” 

The problems of survival—let alone the problem of satisfactorily marry- 
ing and making a living—in the atomic age tend to dwarf some of these 
questions in the mind of the intelligent high school student. 


Theory No. 3: 


There may be too many cut-and-dried mass assignments that fail to 
take into account the necessity of challenging the student of greater-than- 
average capacity. Probably the need is for more teaching that stirs the 
student’s imagination to take him as deeply into the problem at hand as 
his ability warrants. For example, reading a chapter on “Immigration” 
and writing the answers to the questions is quite a different thing from 
learning what is in the chapter and then participating creatively in a com- 
mittee that must do the research, script writing, and production of a live 
radio show on “Here Are the Americans.” Writing a paper on “Why 
Citizens Should Vote” is one kind of challenge. Evolving a plan to in- 
crease the voting turnout of the local electorate is another kind. ‘‘Teach- 
ing” that simply gives assignments and checks papers must give way to 
teaching that guides the processes of learning as far as the ability of the 
student permits. 

Possibly all three of the difficulties suggested here are contributing to 
the deviation between intellectually gifted youngsters’ capacity and their 
achievement. The remedies are self-evident: Greater individualization of 
instruction—not necessarily through homogeneous groupings ; high school 
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course content which more directly attacks the vital problems of success- 
ful living today ; classroom methodology that stretches the creative imagi- 
nation of students. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIOLOGY TEACHERS 
National Meeting 


Improvement of instruction in biology is the underlying theme of the program which 
the National Association of Biology Teachers will present as a part of the AAAS meeting 
in Berkeley, California, December 26-31, 1954. 

Tuesday morning, December 28th, the session “Biology for Pleasure” stresses biological 
training for the enjoyment of experiences ranging from fishing to mountain climbing. In 
the afternoon the theme “Biology for Living” will be developed by presenting methods 
which man can use to come into greater harmony with the living things about him. 

Wednesday morning, December 29th, “Biology for Survival” will be discussed from the 
viewpoint, not only of man, but also from that of several other forms of life. Predators, for 
example, have a definite place in the biological community. What that place is and what 
man must do to help thera maintain it will be presented by Dr. A. Starker Leopold. 

At the NABT luncheon, held Wednesday noon at the Hotel Durant, Dr. William Wes- 
ton, Harvard University, will talk on “Fungi as Aids to the Teacher.” . 

Wednesday aternoon will be devoted to group discussions of various problems of the 
biology laboratory. Nine problems will be discussed. Following the group work the Recorder 
of each group will report to the entire audience. 

Thursday, December 30th, will be an all day field trip to Muir Woods and Stimson 


Beach lead by Harold Bryant, Thomas Howell, Roger Tory Peterson, Elmo Stevenson, 
and Dorr Yeager. 

Friday morning, December 31st, outstanding techniques in teaching conservation now 
being used in the schools of the Western States will be described by a panel made up of 
conservation leaders from California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona and Utah. 





A Work Education Program for the Gifted 


By CEDRIC BOESEKE* 


That the gifted student benefits from a work education program per- 
haps even more than does the average boy or girl is being demonstrated in 
Santa Barbara County where five high schools are placing all types of 
junior and senior high school students in work situations in keeping with 
their interests. Traditionally “work experience” has been unavailable to 
most gifted students because their plans have called for college preparatory 
courses, and they have missed the enrichment that comes from working 
beside adults, exploring various professions, and contributing needed 
services to their communities. The Santa Barbara program is based on 
the thesis that all youth need such experiences and that gifted youth need 
them perhaps more than any other group because of their wide interests, 
their many capabilities, and the difficulties that many of them consequently 
have in settling down to any one vocational interest. 

Now in its second year, the Santa Barbara Work Education Program, 
sponsored by the county and city schools and supported by a Rosenberg 
Foundation grant, is developing a work-study opportunity in which the 
employer, the parent, and the school co-operate to furnish planned experi- 
ences and guidance for the youth who enrolls, the purpose of the program 
being to help him achieve better personal, economic, and vocational adjust- 
ment. The project was developed as the result of four conferences that 
have been held to identify the mid-century needs of youth—the Governor’s 
Conference on Youth Welfare in 1948, the California Mid-Century Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, the Mid-Century Whitehouse Conference 
on Children and Youth, and the Governor’s Conference on Employment. 
Each of these great conferences stressed the need for more realistic job 
preparation, counseling, and work experience for a/l teen-agers. Partici- 
pants outlined the need for co-operation of school, home, business, labor, 
and youth agencies, and for co-ordination of their services to youth. The 
Santa Barbara program seeks to move into action with these recommenda- 
tions in the five high school districts of the county—-Santa Maria, Carpin- 
teria, Santa Ynez, Lompoc, and Santa Barbara. 

Guided by a County Citizens’ Committee of eleven made up of repre- 
sentatives of schools, employers, labor, business, and industry, with policy- 
planning responsibilities, the staff of the project has additional help from 
local advisory committees in each of the high school districts. These com- 
mittees, too, are broadly representative and include youth membership. The 
staff includes a part-time director, two co-ordinators, and a secretary plus 
services provided by staff members within each of the high Schools. 

Topping the list of careers favored by gifted students are those in the 


* Co-ordinator, Santa Barbara County Work Education Program. 
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fields of medicine, dentistry, X-ray, psychology, teaching, law, library, 
radio, newspaper, engineering, art, music, and welfare work. Work Edu- 
cation Program trainees are receiving valuable training in each of these 
areas. In professional offices they usually work as volunteers, an innova- 
tion of a non-paid observation and participation program on school time, 
with school credit and supervision which has proved to be one of the most 
rewarding aspects of the entire program. While still attending school, 
students with superior scholastic records may now further develop their 
individual abilities under the guidance of successful professional men and 
women in the community. The program in no way replaces the school cur- 
riculum or the many special opportunities the school provides. Instead, the 
program has become a major enrichment activity by broadening the stu- 
dent’s outlook and arousing a greater desire to use his talents to best ad- 
vantage. 

The teaching profession is drawing a generous share of the more 
capable students as teachers’ aides. Many are members of the TNT Club 
(Top-Notch Teachers-to-be), a group organized at Santa Barbara High 
School several years ago. Their senior year is scheduled to provide for 
actual service within elementary school classrooms, assisting in innumerable 
tasks, ajid developing a real feeling for teaching. Similar club groups have 
now been organized in the other four high schvols, and those with problems 
in the realm of teacher recruitment will be interested to know that the 
charter aides in TNT are all today enrolled in teacher training institutions— 
all planning to teach in Santa Barbara! 

One of the first steps in work education placement in the county was 
a summer school class organized in 1953 at Santa Barbara to develop a 
community service job placement plan. This course included one hour in 
class at the beginning of the school day when time was devoted to a study 
of the community and its agencies and the professions that contribute to 
developing health and welfare services. The course was open to seniors 
with special vocational interests in social work, group work, recreation, 
psychology, public health, nursing, and teaching. In addition to the hour 
of course work, students were assigned to work in one of the community 
agencies for a period of four hours a day. They were carefully screened 
to ensure their readiness to undertake work—even work of a highly con- 
fidential nature. One student, interested in the field of psychology, spent 
her time in the City Schools Child Guidance Department, had an oppor- 
tunity to learn about the school system and its co-operative work with the 
Probation Department, Police Department, Family Service Agency, ete. 
Her duties included compiling statistical data, setting up sample test files, 
reviewing case studies, sitting in with staff members in interviews and con- 
ferences, and generally having an opportunity to observe the activities of a 
psychologist in a school system. 

Another gifted student somewhat interested in the field of medicine 
was placed at the City Health Department, assisted in well baby clinics, 
and at the County Clinic. At the well baby centers she had an opportunity 
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to observe the doctor, nurse, and parent with the child; at the County 
Clinic she worked with nurses, receptionists, laboratory technicians, and 
X-ray personnel. She visited twenty individual doctor's clinics and ended 
up confirmed in her desire to study medicine. 

One senior boy, almost at the end of his high school program, found 
himself unable to make up his mind as to where he should go after com- 
pleting high school. The choice of career was not easy, for he had two in- 
terests that were almost equal in strength—art and mathematics. He ex- 
celled in both. He gives full credit for his final decision to the work educa- 
tion placement which he enjoyed with a local building and loan concern. 
There he worked as bookkeeper-trainee under the direct supervision of the 
vice-president for part of his assignment, then moved into part-time ad- 
vertising art work for the advertising manager. He has made his choice 
and will enroll this fall as a commercial art major, hoping eventually to 
join the staff of an advertising agency. 

Another student remarked, “To participate without pay in the district 
attorney’s office was worth more than a thousand dollars to me! Now I 
know I want to be an attorney.” “I didn’t like English but now I see how 


important and necessary it is,” another trainee reported after spending a 
number of weeks with a radio station. 

A young girl whose eyes light up at the mention of books has had a 
happy experience in library work at the Educational Service Center. Her 
supervisor in the library reports that her ability is so marked that promise 


for real success as a librarian lies before her. A pattern of training was 
followed throughout the semester which has given this girl a substantial 
background in library work and assured her of a full-time job with pay 
during her summer vacation. 

Typical of the comments of many employers of the work education 
trainees is that of the director of a large local hospital. “At first I thought 
that it would be an imposition to have these young folks around, but I must 
‘report that they have done more for me and my staff than we can ever do 
for them.” 

It is just good common sense that our gifted youth should have an op- 
portunity outside the classroom as well as in to develop the characteristics 
of good citizenship. With careful supervision by the employer and the 
school co-ordinator, the school program and its application in a working 
world are now connected and their education is becoming increasingly 
meaningful and important. 
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